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RECOGNITION OF ISRAEL 


HE unseemly haste with which 

our Department of State official- 
ly acknowledged the “Republic” of 
Israel shows that once we have gone 
in for international meddling, we 
shall play the game as all others 
have done with cold-blooded disre- 
gard of ethical principle. Ethical? 


We didn’t even follow political prin- 


ciple. It has hitherto been custom- 
ary for nations to wait and see 
which party in a civil war wins and 
establishes an apparently stable re- 
gime. We didn’t wait. We rushed 
incontinently into a dispute that 
was still raging, that was in fact 
just beginning. 

Arthur Krock, distinguishing be- 
tween a de facto and a de jure gov- 
ernment in The New York Times 
for May 20th, says, 
“Jefferson, as Secre- 
tary of State, in- 
structed Gouverneur 
Morris, the American Minister at 
Paris (Nov. 7, 1792), that ‘it ac- 
cords with our principles to ac- 
knowledge any government to be 
rightful which is formed by the will 
of the nation, substantially de- 
clared.’ ” 


Mr. Truman gave no reason for 


Unholy 
Speed 


thinking that the will of “the na- 
tion” had been substantially de- 
clared. He could not have done so 
because it was obviously not true. 
Mr. Krock interprets Jefferson: 
“The regime is accepted by the in- 
habitants of the area and there is 
no evidence that this regime cannot 
take care of its immediate obliga- 
tions.” Neither of those two requi- 
sites was in evidence when the 
President acted. 

Furthermore we gave not even lip 
service to the United Nations. We 
who had been the prime movers, 
and in effect the sole support of 
that organization, gave it the coup 
de grace, making no slightest ges- 
ture of regret. We weren’t even po- 
lite to our guests on the Flushing 
Flats. Indeed we had kept our own 
chief representative guessing as to 
what we were about to do. Like a 
tumbler on the stage, we turned a 
back somersault from left to right, 
another from right to left, a third 
from left to right again with bewil- 
dering speed. We were for parti- 
tion, against partition, for partition. 
We had Warren Austin so dizzy 
that he threatened to resign. We 
persuaded him to stand by, and 
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while he and all the other delegates 
looked on in dumb amazement we 
declared the birth of Israel before it 
was well out of the womb. Our 
haste was not only unseemly; it was 
indecent. What Stalin had done in 
Czechoslovakia we did in Palestine. 
We had blamed him for interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of an- 
other nation, but when our turn 
came for trickery, we proved our- 
selves quicker and slicker than the 
master criminal. 

From now on no American with 
a conscience and a memory can say 
that we entered international poli- 
tics with the purpose of purifying 
it. The opinion of Nathaniel Peffer 
quoted in these pages two months 
ago that any claim on the part of 
the United States to be a moral 
leader of the nations would be 
hypocritical, has been justified. 


The cynical statement, also men- 
tioned and repudiated in the same 


issue of this magazine, that “no na- 
tion has an ethical ideal” has been 
verified. We, the 
only nation remain- 
ing that had or 
seemed to have some 
claim to be different, have written 
ourselves down as just like the rest 
of them. We have touched pitch 
and we have been defiled. From 
now on the hope or the belief that 
America represents an ideal will 
sound silly. 


Coup 
de Grace 


OME will read into these reluc- 
tant indignant sentences evi- 
dence that I am anti-Jewish. They 
may think what they will and say 
_ what they please. When the accu- 
sations come in, as they surely will, 
I shall not bother to acknowledge, 
not to say answer them. But I will 
condescend so far as to explain here 
and now once and for all that if my 
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country had acted with the same 
reckless disregard for ethics in re- 
gard to Greece or Turkey or China 
or Korea or Liberia or Liechten- 
stein, I would have expressed my 
disappointment and disgust in 
equally vigorous phrases. It is a 
matter of no importance to me that 
Jews and Arabs happened to be the 
occasion of the shame of my coun- 
try. If it had been Hungarians and 
Rumanians, or Hottentots and Sene- 
galese, my reaction 
would be exactly the 
same. All that con- 
cerns me in this mo- 
ment of disillusion 
is that the ideal of America as 
not only politically and historical- 
ly but morally different from the 
kingdoms and empires which for 
thousands of years have cursed the 
earth with their villainies — that 
ideal is gone. I might have known 
it when we dropped the atom bomb 
on helpless Japanese peasants in 
their homes and in the fields of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Even a 
military man—Hanson Baldwin— 
had sense to see that at that mo- 
ment we fell from our pedestal. He 
saw it and he said it. I also saw it 
and said it (see THE CaTHOLICc 
Wor p for September, 1945) but I 
still hoped that what we had done 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki might 
have been a solitary blunder. Now 
I see that we are deliberately em- 
barked upon a course of political 
crime. From now on we shall emu- 
late Britain, France, Spain, Metter- 
nich, Talleyrand, Machiavelli. We 
have abandoned our 150 year old 
tradition of political isolation. We 
have committed ourselves to inter- . 
vention, and with intervention we 
have accepted the methods of all 
previous interventionists. What 
Woodrow Wilson said of the coun- 


Jew or 
Gentile, No 
Difference 
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tries of Europe, “They are all tarred 
with the same stick,” can never be 
said again by a President of the 
United States unless the pot may 
call the kettle black. 


HE judicious reader may say that 

this outburst of shame and 
wrath is too violent to have been 
caused by the one episode of our 
precipitate recognition of a state as 
existing before it did in fact exist. 
That reader will be right. My fears 
for our moral integrity have been 
rising ever since we went into the 
second world war. Someone has 
said, ““we were lied into that war.” 
So we were. If the question had 
been asked immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, “Who hath sinned, this 
people or its President?” the answer 
would have been “not the people 
but the President.” He was in bad 
faith; we were in good faith. But 
now the people have compounded 
the crime with their government. 
The government has done a dastard- 
ly thing and the people have re- 
mained silent. 

In THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, we have 
cried out against this sort of 
thing incessantly for the last nine 
years. Fear and hope alternated 
within us. Now there 
is neither fear nor 
hope but conviction: 
America has taken 
its stand with the 
other nations of the world, as cyn- 
ical, unscrupulous, contemptuous 
of ethics. The Palestine episode 
was the solvent dropped into a 
murky solution, making it perfect- 
ly clear. 


“What a 
Fall Was 
There!” 


5 aes month I quoted Vergil who, 

speaking of Troy, said Fuit 
Ilium, adapting his phrase to fit 
England, Fuit Britannia. Britain 
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was and is no more. If some gloat- 
ing Britisher now retorts, Fuit 
America, America has ceased to ex- 
ist —that is to say America has 
ceased to be what it was created to 
be—we can only cry touché! Amer- 
ica will continue for some years, 
perhaps for some centuries, as a 
geographical and political entity. 
As an ideal it is done for. 

If there seems to be a too com- 
plete finality about that statement, 
let us qualify it. America as an 
ideal is finished unless America is 
converted, does penance, suffers, 
makes reparation and so regains di- 
vine grace. In the Old Testament 
God spoke by the mouth of the 
prophets to His people, threatening 
that He would cast them off unless 
they obeyed His commandments. 
He indicated that a nation, like an 
individual could lose its soul, and 
by the same sins. However, “still 
stands Thine ancient sacrifice, an 
humble and a contrite heart.” Can 
America as a nation become con- 
trite? Yes, if she first be humbled. 
Shall we say God forbid that she be 
humbled? Say not God forbid, say 
rather if it please God to humble us 
and so save us, His will be done. 


I HAVE said above that Britain may 
now, if she will, gloat over our 
defection from the thin ranks of 
those nations that have not been de- 
filed by international sin. But if the 
British are wise they will refrain 
from any such cynical exultation. 
For many centuries the English 
have been committing the crimes 
that we Americans have only of late 
learned to imitate. Against the 
American Colonists, and India and 
Egypt and China—to say nothing of 
Ireland—Britain has offended. As 
for what she has done in Palestine 
in the twenty-six years that have 
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elapsed since she accepted the man- 
date, only the brief statement need 
be made that she went in, accom- 
plished little, made a sorry mess of 
things, pulled out and left chaos 
behind her. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica publication, Ten Event- 
ful Years, says “Britain and the 
United States [Britain of necessity; 
we by choice] embroiled themselves 
more and more hopelessly in the 
complexities of the 
case” of Palestine. 
Britain, not so be- 
reft of common 
sense as of honor, 
pulled out. We with neither com- 
mon sense nor honor, plunged in. 
Britain with centuries of experience 
in imperialism, confesses defeat. 
Do we, raw neophytes at the game, 
expect success after the experts 
have confessed failure? What lu- 
nacy is this that has come upon us 
since we ventured into that—to us— 
terra incognita, internationalism? 


Silence 
Will Be 
Better 


HATEVER be the strictly legal 
or logical deduction from the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mc- 
Mahon Resolution, those two docu- 
ments were so craftily worded as to 
deceive both Jews and Arabs. Asa 
matter of fact even in one docu- 
ment, the earlier of the two, may be 
found the double talk responsible 
for the present crisis. 

The Balfour Declaration of No- 
vember 2, 1917, five weeks before 
the entry of Lord Allenby into Jeru- 
salem reads: “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment view with favour the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people and will 
use their best endeavours to facili- 
tate the achievement of that object, 
it being understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of ex- 
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isting non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any 
other country.” A typically shrewd 
diplomatic document. It seems to 
say something but 
on close scrutiny is 
found to say noth- 
ing. What it appears 
to give with the right hand it takes 
away with the left. “A national 
home for the Jewish people” is a 
pretentious phrase if the Jews were 
to live in the house of the Arabs. If 
on the other hand the Arabs were to 
surrender part of their own home 
or even share their own home with 
the Jews, how was that arrange- 
ment to be managed without preju- 
dice to the civil rights of the Arabs? 
The Jews interpreted the Declara- 
tion to mean that they were to pos- 
sess Palestine “as the English pos- 
sess England and the French pos- 
sess France.” The Arabs _inter- 
preted the Declaration to mean that 
the Jews were to be guests in the 
Arabs’ house. Why don’t the Brit- 
ish and all other adepts write dip- 
lomatic documents in unambiguous 
language? The obvious answer is 
that diplomatic documents are 
meant to be ambiguous. Diplomats 
dispose of the problem at the mo- 
ment, leaving the consequences to 
the next generation. We are the 
next generation. 

Further to confuse confusion, 
Winston Churchill, Colonial Secre- 
tary in 1920, a year and a half after 
the end of the First War, issued a 
White Paper, explaining, says the 
Britannica, that Britain had no in- 
tention of creating a wholly Jewish 
Palestine or of contemplating the 
disappearance or subordination of 
the Arab population. Yet in the 
White Paper we read that “the Jew- 
ish population is to be in Palestine 


Indian 
Giver 
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as of right and not on suffrance,” 
and that “the Jewish national home 
should be internationally guaran- 
teed.” 

It is doubtful if the Delphic Ora- 
cle ever did a better job of illumina- 
tion-obfuscation than the Balfour 
Declaration, explained by the 
Churchill White Paper. Such is 
diplomatic verbiage. The diplomats 
could write simply 
and plainly if they 
would. It is be- 
cause they won't 
say what they mean that we have 
wars. And now, we the United 
States of America are to join their 
company and play with them the in- 
ternational game of double talk and 
double cross. 


Diplomatic 
Magic 


HASTEN to confess that we, or 

rather our late President, in 
our name but without our knowl- 
edge had already indulged in that 
tricky game. Not all that he told 
Ibn Saud in their conversation on 
shipboard in the Mediterranean has 
leaked out. Some day the as yet 
unrevealed parts of it may rise 
and smack us in the face. The 
usual guess is that Mr. Roosevelt 
promised the Arab leader that the 
United States would do nothing to 
the disadvantage of the Arab Union. 
Mr. Truman does nothing to the 
disadvantage of the Arabs except 
tumble over himself in clumsy 
haste to take sides against them in 
their war with the Jews! 


7 cheapest and meanest thing 
we have done in connection with 
the Palestine incident is our rebuke 
to the Lebanese Government, which 
had interrupted the progress of 
forty American Jews on their way 


to fight in Palestine. What else 
could Lebanon do? Neutral or bel- 
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ligerent it was her right and her 
duty not to let recruits for Haganah 
pass through her territory. When 
our own Civil War was in progress 
we not ony halted but we fired upon 
English ships running the blockade 
into the Confederacy. But now we 
have bullied little Lebanon for do- 
ing what international law permits 
or even commands her to do! Worse 
still we lied about our motive: 
“there shall be no discrimination 
against bearers of 
American passports 
on the ground of 
race, color or creed”’! 
The hypocrisy is 
nauseating. Lebanon didn’t stop 
those American Jews because they 
were Jews but because they were 
potential and intentional militants. 
As for “color,” why was that word 
lugged in? There are, I know, a 
few Jewish Negroes in the world, 
but were any of the forty blockade 
running recruits for Zion of that 
rare breed? The British may be 
right when they allege that the pur- 
pose of Mr. Truman’s breakneck 
speed in recognizing the Jewish 
State was to hold the Jewish vote 
for the November elections. But did 
the Democratic National Committee 
see a chance of snaring some Negro 
votes by inserting the word “color” 
into our communiqué to Lebanon? 
“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive!” 
There should be someone in the Sen- 
ate or the House at Washington to 
arise and cry shame! There seems 
to be no one. 


Have We 
Forgotten 
Our Past? 


F all men in either of the houses 

of Congress, Robert Taft has 
seemed to be the most likely candi- 
date for statesmanship if not for 
the Presidency. But his moral judg- 
ment seems to have been affected 
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by the hysteria in the atmosphere 
of Madison Garden filled with 19,000 
Zionists or Zionist sympathizers and 
some 75,000 more listening on the 
outside. So he plumped for the 
Jewish State as swiftly and as abso- 
lutely as President Truman and the 
Department of State. He demanded 
the lifting of the embargo against 
the sale of arms to “the middle 
East.” By “the middle East” he 
meant, of course, the new Jewish 
State. The Arabs were already be- 
ing supplied with arms and ammu- 
nition, perhaps also with military 
advice if not military personnel, by 
Britain. The Ukrainian delegate to 
the United Nations, declared in a 
forty minute tirade that “the armed 
forces of Trans-Jordan are in real- 
ity armed forces of the United King- 
dom.” The Ukraine being a Soviet 
satellite, its delegate, Vassili Taras- 
senko, probably lied. But the lie 
was not made out of the whole 
cloth. When he spoke, the British 
were arming the Arabs. To say 
nothing of the anomaly of the Unit- 
ed States arming one side while 
Britain was arming the other, it may 
be asked if Mr. Taft realized fully 
the consequences of what he was 
recommending. To favor one side 
in a civil war is to 
take part in that 
war. Might not Mr. 
Taft have waited to 
ask the American people as a whole, 
or at least Congress, or the United 
Nations, whether our people, our 
Congress, our creature the U.N. 
would recommend our going to war? 

Mr. Gallup’s poll has seemingly 
shown that 65% of the American 
people have abandoned isolation. 
But did Mr. Gallup’s agents when 
taking that poll (in the middle of 
May) explain that intervention, the 
only real alternate to isolation, 


Seeing It 
Through 
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means war? As far as I have seen in 
the newspapers, no one, from Presi- 
dent Truman and Senator Taft all 
the way down the line to Mr. Gal- 
lup’s hired men, has put the ques- 
tion plainly to the people: “Do you 
favor going to war to establish the 
Jewish State? Do you still favor 
going to war if we must wage the 
war with the Pan-Arab League of 
250 million people? And if that 
war evolves into a war with Russia 
and thence becomes a third World 
War?” I could wish that Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Truman (I wouldn’t bother 
overmuch with Mr. Gallup) would 
answer those questions. 

If the answer is that we should be 
willing to plunge the world into war 
a third time to provide the Jews a 
home in Palestine, the way would 
then be open to the inevitable ques- 
tion, “So you think it the vocation 
of America not merely to arbitrate 
or legislate as one member of a 
world assembly, not merely to send 
food and money to 
a homeless people, 
but to go to their 
rescue with all the military might at 
our disposal, come what may, even 
though what comes be a world war? 
I have been asking these questions 
for years. Not any man in the gov- 
ernment, high or low, so much as 
condescends to notice the questions 
not to say answer them. I am send- 
ing them to all the candidates for 
the Presidency as well as to a se- 
lected list of senators and congress- 
men. I will report here on their an- 
swers, if any. 


R. S. V. P. 


HY this sudden spurt of right- 
eousness when a home for the 

Jews isin question? We didn’t tura 
a hand, we only raised an eyebrow 
when Poland was enslaved. Czecho- 
slovakia was our state; we created 
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it, or at least we assembled it from 
previously existing parts. But when 
the Soviet took it over we sat by 
and did no more than issue lamen- 
tations. At the time these words 

are being put on 
If One paper the rumor is 
Why Not the that Hungary is to 
Others? come next in the 

Soviet plan of ab- 
sorption. Will we wage war—will 
we risk precipitating a world war 
to save Hungary? And Greece? 
And Turkey? And Korea? A poli- 
tician, in my book at least, is one 
who says we shall save whom we 
wish to save, we shall surrender the 
others to tyranny. A statesman, a 
philanthropist, a humanitarian, on 
the other hand is one who sees that 
if we make it our foreign policy to 
rescue distressed peoples from ty- 
rants and to provide a homeland for 
the displaced, we must go through 
with it. If, at the risk of war, per- 
haps a “Holy War” with the Arabs, 
or even a world war, we make a 
home for the Jews, we must take up 
in order the cause of all other dis- 
placed persons. Eighty per cent of 
them are non-Jewish. Them also 
must we save from their sad plight 
of wandering over the face of the 
earth. We must find a homeland 
not only for Jews but for Christians. 
If to do so means to crowd them 
into a land where they are not wel- 
come, it will be too bad but it must 
be done. We have 
created a home for 
the wandering Jew: 
now let us create 
four other homes for 
the four times as many wandering 
non-Jews. Let us do it by persua- 
sion if we can, but by compulsion if 
we must. And let us do it even if we 
have to turn the whole world up- 
side down, or set it ablaze again 


Keep the 
Motive 
Clean 
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with universal war. If we discrimi- 
nate between Jew and non-Jew it 
will be alleged that we act not from 
humanity but from some ulterior 
motive; even that we are impelled 
by the base motive of partisan poli- 
tics. Already there are those who 
say that we rushed to help the Jews 
because of the Jewish vote in New 
York, Chicago, Boston. We cannot 
let that suspicion go unchallenged. 
We must complete our plan of res- 
cuing all who suffer. 

Will the Zionists themselves be 
as generous about finding a home- 
land for all other wanderers as they 
were about finding a home for them- 
selves? We shall wait and watch 
and listen for word from Chaim 
Weizmann, President Truman, Sen- 
ator Taft, Mayor O’Dwyer and the 
others who expressed themselves so 
eloquently on and about the 15th of 
May. Will they love humanity in 
December (after election) as they 
did in May (before election)? We 
shall see. 


SHOULD like to remind all who 
fancy themselves as statesmen 
and not mere politicians, of the 
maxim they must have learned in 
logic, “Qui vult finem vult et media,” 
“he who wills to achieve a certain 
end must be understood to wish 
also the means to that end.” If I 
will to go to California—not wish 
but will—I must will also the means 
of getting to California. I can do it 
in ten hours by plane. If a plane is 
not available I must take the slow- 
poke method of going by train. If 
I can afford neither plane nor train 
I must go by bus. If I haven’t the 
wherewithal for the bus I must 
thumb my way. If the laws of all 
the states across the continent are 
against hitchhikers, I must hoof it 
to California. 
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If we really mean that it is the 
duty of the U. S. A. to right all 
wrongs in the world and to rescue 
all afflicted peoples, we must per- 
suade the U.N. to attend to that 
little matter. If the U.N. declines 
to act, we must ask Britain to 
co-operate with us. If Britain ex- 
cuses herself, we must ask the 
“Western Union” of Europe. Since 
the Western Union is as yet unborn 
—except in desire—we must do 
what we can with propaganda. 
Propaganda failing we must make 
gifts of food and money. If food 
and money don’t turn the trick, we 
must try arms in 
the hands of others. 
If arms in the hands 
of others are insuffi- 
cient we must go to 
war ourselves to establish a home 
for the Jews in Palestine or to do 
any other task that we think hu- 
manitarian. Do Mr. Gallup’s pollees 
follow through like that? Does Mr. 
Taft see the end in the beginning? 
If not, is he a statesman? 


The End 
Supposes 
the Means 


NE immediate result of our over- 
hasty acknowledgment of Israel 
as 2 de facto government (of course 
it was not de facto when we said it 
was) is our apparent break with 
Britain. At the moment when the 
politicians were waving their arms 
and shouting wildly to frenzied 
crowds that we must lift the em- 
bargo on arms to Israel, Britain was 
shipping arms to the Arabs and de- 
claring that she had no intention of 
ceasing to do so unless and until the 
U.N. should declare the Arabs ag- 
gressors. Be it remarked in pass- 
ing that if the U.N. does so declare, 
it may change the political picture, 
but it will not alter the truth. But 
who now cares for truth? 
Meanwhile the scandalous spec- 
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tacle is presented to the world of 
Britain arming one belligerent and 
America arming the other while 
Russia looks on and rejoices. Some 
professional observers of the Brit- 
ish opposition to the U. S. A. ex- 
plain that it is not genuine. It has, 
they say, a diplomatic purpose. 
Britain will turn 
against the Arabs if 
she must, at as late 
a date as possible, 
hoping for Arab vic- 
tories and consequent Arab terri- 
torial aggrandizement. When the 
time comes—so runs the explana- 
tion—Britain will suggest that Ab- 
dullah in Trans-Jordan and Farouk 
of Egypt be permitted to hold what 
they will have taken, but that they 
then desist. Nice game! Nice people! 
It may be a surmise or a guess, 
but no one can deny that such things 
are done in the name of diplomacy. 
I wonder whether the American peo- 
ple will enjoy playing that kind of 
game from now on. Like it or lump 
it, that’s the sort of thing our gov- 
ernment must do if it is to hold its 
own with the governments that 
have been doing it for hundreds of 
years, in fact for thousands of years 
if you reckon with Egypt and Syria. 
Henceforth it will not be a question 
of what is right or wrong, but of 
what is expedient or inexpedient. 
Like all other na- 
tions, now that we 
have entered into Realpolitik 
competition with 
them, we shall do what seems most 
practical. Now at last we are in the 
game of Realpolitik. We took the 
plunge at Yalta. At least our Presi- 
dent did. Now, with silence which 
means acquiescence in the matter of 
Palestine we have all taken a dive 
into the pool of pitch which is in- 
ternational trickery. 


America 
and Britain 
at Odds? 


At Last 
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OWEVER it may be that Britain 
is not fooling but “playing it 
straight.” Once in a while there is 
a rift in the pea-soup fog of British 
diplomacy, and we catch a glimpse 
of what the British would do if we 
stupid American blunderers were 
suddenly to find ourselves embroiled 
in a “Holy War” with the vast Arab 
Union. Such a rift in the murk 
were those words of the London 
Economist, “Not many people in 
Great Britain believe the Commu- 
nist thesis that it is the deliberate 
and conscious aim of American pol- 
icy to ruin Britain and all that Brit- 
ain stands for in the world. But the 
evidence can be read that way.” 
[Emphasis added. ] 

They are not sure of us, and if 
they are not sure of us, how can we 
be sure of them? There may or 
may not be many in America who 
believe that Britain would deliber- 


ately and consciously double-cross 
America, but the evidence that she 
deceived first the Jews and then the 
Arabs could be read as indicating 
that she might run out on us if we 
get caught in a trap between the 


Jews and the Arabs. Yes indeed, 
nice game, nice people, but if a 
tenderfoot sits in at poker with 
“tough hombres” who follow the 
custom of having an ace up their 
sleeve, and a knife in their boot, 
what can the simpleton expect? As 
the Tipperary stone throwers said 
when an intruder from Dublin or 
Cork got a hole in his head, “what 
business had the thin-skulled fool 
in a Tipperary street while we were 
indulging in our local pastime?” If 
only poor foolish Uncle Sam would 
come home when they clean him out 
or crack his head open! But that 
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would be “isolationism,” and as Mr. 
Gallup informs us, 65% of the 
American people reprobate isola- 
tionism. 

Now let’s have this perfectly 
plain: if at any time in the fu- 
ture Britain considers it to her 
advantage to side with or even to 
fight with the Arabs, while we side 
with and fight with the Jews, she 
will do what seems to be to her 
advantage. No nation acts in ac- 
cordance with an ethical ideal. And 
since the Scripture says, “with 
the good thou shalt 
be good and with the 
wicked thou shalt be 
wicked,” we shall 
have to chuck our 
own ethical ideal, if we ever had 
one, now that we are no longer 
bush-leaguers but are in the big 
time of international diplomacy. 

I was brought up to believe that 
the United States of America meant 
something not only in the moral but 
the spiritual sphere, that it was, in 
a kind of way an embodiment of 
Christian principles (had we not 
borrowed from St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Robert Bellarmine the essen- 
tial phrases of the Declaration of 
Independence?), but now I begin to 
fear that my early faith was child- 
ish. I can hear the sophisticates 
say, “Grow up, be a man, leave 
legends and myths and supersti- 
tions in the nursery where they be- 
long. At the latest you should 
have dropped them when you put 
adolescence behind and donned the 
toga virilis. The United States of 
America is only one more govern- 
ment, just like the rest. Why don’t 
you accept it as such?” But still in 
my obstinacy I say, “God forbid!” 


One 
Die-hard 
American 
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By SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


Jaques: .. 


. “Out of these convertites 


There is much matter to be heard and learn’d.” 


ses story is told of the great 
eighteenth century satirist, Jona- 
than Swift, that pointing to a tree 
dead at the top, he predicted the 
same would happen to himself, that 
he would start dying from the top 
down. And he did. So we in our 
day have had prophets pointing to 
the ominous failure in the brains of 
our era, in intellectual, moral, spir- 
itual leadership. It is twenty years 
since Julien Benda diagnosed the 
ills of our time, warning that if ma- 
terialism should become the reli- 
gion of our day only disaster could 
follow. Today a quotation from 
that memorable volume, The Great 
Betrayal, seems particularly apt: 


“.. if we ask ourselves what will 
happen to a humanity where every 
group is striving more eagerly than 
ever to feel conscious of its own par- 
ticular interests, and makes its mor- 
alists tell it that it is sublime to the 
extent that it knows no law but this 
interest—a child can give the an- 
swer. This humanity is heading 
for the greatest and most perfect 
war ever seen in the world, whether 
it is a war of nations, or a war of 
classes.” 


Benda has been one among many. 
What is really surprising, what is 
news of the man-bites-dog vari- 
ety at this moment are the public 
penitents who crowd the road back. 
There are signs of a new green 


—As You Like It. 
growing at the top of our culture, 
signs that indicate the dead 
branches of materialism, secular- 
ism, relativism, subjectivism are 
beginning to be recognized for what 
they are. Today, instead of the long 
familiar illusion that in these sys- 
tems flourishes liberation from the 
dead hand of dogma, springs a 
fresh awareness that here grow only 
decay and disintegration. 

So many and so notable are the 
conversions which even a casual 
reading of the news sheets and pe- 
riodicals reveals, that the listing of 
these “convertites” may best be as- 
sembled under their specialties, as 
(1) Education; (2) Science; (3) 
History and Political Science; (4) 
Arts; (5) Religion. The cumulative 
evidence would seem to indicate 
that the Western world of the twen- 
tieth century is in search of its soul 
at last. 

A little over a year ago Dr. Chris- 
tian Gauss, long honored as the Dean 
of American education, was still re- 
flecting the relativistic, scientific 
temper, the familiar ‘“values-are- 
out” school. Let Dr. Gauss’ words 
speak for him, as of March 17, 1947 
(The New York Times Magazine): 

. . the function of the good 
teacher is to transform originally 
selfish and self-centered human ma- 
terial. From kindergarten through 
college, his continuing task is to 
make his pupil a different and a 
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better man. I realize that this mor- 
al side of teaching has long been at 
a discount and we shall not insist 
upon it here. Perhaps instead of 
saying a better man, we should 
sugar-coat the pill and say ‘a better- 
rounded man.’ ” 


In the first months of 1947 there 
were not many outside the “reac- 
tionaries” and the ‘“dogmatists” 
who could be found to disagree with 
Dr. Gauss and the school he was 
placating, — although the Harvard 
report, General Education for a Free 
Society had reminded as early as 
June, 1945, that the words “right” 
and “wrong” in “both the ethical 
and the mathematical sense” had 
their place in education. It takes a 
while for the consensus of opinion 
to gather behind the leaders of a 
“new” movement. 

By September, 1947, Norman 
Cousins coined a phrase, “education 


for survival” which served to gal- 
vanize the growing academic un- 


ease into a sense of direction. Mr. 
Cousins defined the teacher’s job as 
“nothing less than the salvation of 
humanity,” admitting that largely 
at the moment 

» . education in the United 
States . . . is neither designed nor 
equipped to ennoble mankind or do 
any of the things that we say it 
ought to do when we get involved 
in discussions on the ills of the 
world” (Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Sept. 13, 1947). 


Another voice from outside the 
Ivory Tower, that of Frederick Os- 
born, U. S. representative on the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
speaking at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College on November 1, 1947, 
tossed the challenge: 
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“The great truths of human life 
do not spring new born to each new 
generation. They are the gathered 
wisdom of the race . . . renewed in 
time of conflict and danger. If the 
times in which we are now living do 
not bring a fuller understanding of 
the great traditions of the Western 
European peoples and an almost 
Messianic desire to affirm them, we 
are not worthy of our heritage. 
Least of all can our colleges and uni- 
versities deny this challenge” (Vital 
Speeches. December 15, 1947). 


By December, 1947, The Reader’s 
Digest, quick to reflect the trend, 
published an article by Stanley High 
insisting upon a reinstatement of 
moral values in education. Mr. 
High hammered at the point: 


“... the nature of the malady is 
not academic but moral. . . better 
pay for our teachers, greater pres- 
tige for our schools, will not cure it 
—unless the moral purposes of edu- 
cation are revived.” 


In the meantime Dr. Gauss had 
taken courage, for in the January, 
1948, Ladies’ Home Journal he ex- 
pressed himself with a marked dif- 
ference on the score of moral re- 
sponsibility in education. Within 
these few months his startled pub- 
lic found him so changed as to cite 
St. Thomas Aquinas as “one of the 
greatest and most learned authori- 
ties on education,” and to affirm 
moral values as a basic need. Again, 
let Dr. Gauss speak for himself, 
even with his own italics: 


*“*, .. people are so inclined in our 
materialistic age to confuse wisdom 
with mere shrewdness that, at the 
risk of shocking some of my con- 
temporaries, I am willing to put the 
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case even more sharply. If we are 
going to teach our children to be 
wise and to get the best out of life, 
the central aim of our education 
must be moral.” 


So much for the new direction 
adopted by the Dean of American 
education. Many others are mov- 
ing right along with him. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, though never one of 
the heathen, none the less serves to 
mark a trend in his high praise for 
the long undervalued religious 
school systems. Commending the 
“too timid but nevertheless real 
reform in the new plans at Colum- 
bia and Harvard and Yale,” Dr. 
Bell, writing in The New York 
Times Magazine, January 18, 1948, 
finds, 


“More significant still is the high- 
er education promoted by the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Lutherans 
who, unlike most of their Protestant 
brethren, have not abandoned the 
ancient disciplines.” 


Meanwhile what is happening to 
the cult of John Dewey, for, unless 
a number of us are mistaken, the 
amoral commitments of American 
education are traceable directly to 
his door. At least Sidney Hook, 
well-known Dewey disciple, states 
the case for his master in these 
terms: 


“It goes without saying that any 
view which holds that man has an 
absolute supernatural end to which 
he owes his first allegiance, and in 
whose light he must organize his 
natural life, will find Dewey’s devo- 
tion to the critical methods of sci- 
ence an abomination. Dewey’s phi- 
losophy, particularly in the field of 
education, is public enemy number 
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one to all varieties of theological 
fundamentalism” (The American 
Scholar. Winter 1947-48). ~ 


Nor does Mr. Hook allow us to 
forget, as if there were any danger, 
just how pervasive has been Dewey’s 
influence not only in education, but 
throughout American culture. Now 
there seem to be signs that Dewey 
is being recognized even among his 
adherents as the Father of the Great 
Confusion. Let Ordway Tead, re- 
viewing Harold Rugg’s Foundations 
of American Education (Saturday 
Review of Literature, January 10, 
1948) speak on this score. Mr. Tead 
commends the volume under review 
for “widely viewed and clearly or- 
dered ‘fundamentals,’” prophesy- 
ing that Rugg’s influence “will be as 
powerful and permanent as was 
Dewey’s ‘Democracy and Educa- 
tion’ of forty years ago.” 


“For Rugg stands upon the shoul- 
ders of the earlier wise and is try- 
ing valiantly to bring some coher- 
ence, direction and comparative val- 
ues out of the various ‘schools,’ phi- 
losophies, and movements in the re- 
cent educational past. His aim, too 
simply expressed, is to begin upon 
the Great Consensus after the Great 
Confusion, which is today.” 


Perhaps Mr. Tead would not want 
to admit what he appears to be say- 
ing, but I submit that he has said 
it. He has said that the enormous 
effort of American education over 
the past forty years under the aegis 
of John Dewey has given us the 
Great Confusion, a state of chaos out 
of which it is mandatory that we 
find our way. Definitely, even at a 
quick view, the winds in education 
are blowing in a refreshing direc- 
tion. 
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No long memory is needed to re- 
call the grim humor of one of our 
leading physicists commenting on 
the problem of the A-bomb. A mere 
witticism was intended when Dr. 
Shapley suggested that perhaps the 
only way that humanity could sur- 
vive in this age of science would be 
to kill off all the young geniuses. 
This little pleasantry had immense 
repercussions, for it was recognized 
as being as shocking to a spiritual 
view of life as ever the A-bomb to 
the world of matter. The speaker 
himself appears to have been star- 
tled by his own implications, for 
within a short time after the issu- 
ing of this verbal bomb he began to 
retract in the direction of affirming 
moral responsibility for the scien- 
tist. Dr. Shapley has not been alone. 

Dr. Oppenheimer (reported in 
Time Magazine, February 23, 1948, 
from the Technology Review) has 
made for himself and his colleagues 
who worked on atomic fission a 
public confession of the moral and 
spiritual responsibility of the scien- 
tist: 


“The physics which played the de- 
cisive part in the development of 
the atomic bomb came straight out 
of our laboratories and our journals. 
.. . In some sort of crude sense 
which no vulgarity, no humor, no 
overstatement can quite extinguish, 
the physicists have known sin; and 
this is a knowledge which they can- 
not lose.” 


Cannot lose? Perhaps Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has forgotten that there was 
a time when scientists recognized 
sin, and that they did—many of 
them—lose the knowledge of it. 
The memory of man is demonstra- 
bly short, or how ever did we arrive 
where we are? Let us count our 
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blessings, none the less. When a 
scientist today discovers sin, some- 
thing indeed has been gained. 

Nor are these metaphysical dis- 
coveries in science confined to the 
younger men. It was in 1940 that 
Albert Einstein, reiterating his be- 
lief in determinism, called upon 
“the teachers of religion to have the 
stature to give up the doctrine of a 
personal god, give up that source of 
fear and hope which in the past 
placed such power in the hands of 
priests” (Time Magazine, September 
23, 1940). And now the same Al- 
bert Einstein is providing copy for 
Father Keller’s “Christopher” pam- 
phlets, with this tribute to the pow- 
er of the Church which alone with- 
stood the pressures of totalitarian- 
ism: 


“Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. . . . The 
Church alone has had the courage 
and the persistence to stand for in- 
tellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am thus forced to confess that 
what I once despised I now praise 
unreservedly.” 


Such instances could be multi- 
plied. For instance, the renowned 
agnostic, C. E. M. Joad, whose de- 
bate on the negative side against Ar- 
nold Lunn, Is Christianity True? 
caused such interest in the year of 
its publication, 1933, a year in which 
Mr. Lunn performed admirably for 
an apparently losing side. Now it is 
Joad who has come full circle, 
aligns himself with the Anglican 
Church and publishes his recanta- 
tion in Decadence, A Philosophical 
Inquiry. His commentary to the 
press on his conversion was pub- 
lished in Time Magazine, March 15, 
1948: 
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“When war came, the existence of 
evil hit me in the face. ... I now 
see that evil is endemic in man and 
that the Christian doctrine of orig- 
inal sin expresses a deep and essen- 
tial insight into human nature... . 
Faith affords me a light to live by 
in an ever darkening world.” 


Where today is the mocking cock- 
sureness of those who held the ma- 
terialistic view of evolution? It is re- 
markable how quickly the humor 
fades when the intellectual ground 
on which the humor grew gives way. 
For many years now, we—too gen- 
erally speaking—have laughed at 
what was felt to be the grandiose 
incongruity of man’s conception of 
himself as a spiritual being with a 
high and immortal destiny. The 
theory of Darwinian evolution made 
the pretentiousness of man’s “wish- 
ful thinking” on this count merely 
laughable. It has taken a physicist 


again, Lecomte de Noiiy, author of 
the best-selling Human Destiny, to 
spoil that sort of fun in demonstrat- 
ing scientifically the impossibility 
of evolution directed by blind 


chance. And when a Mind directs 
. .. Lecomte du Noiiy’s reception of 
the Last Sacraments from the hands 
of Father LaFarge, S.J., was amply 
reported in the press. 


In the re-evaluation of the lessons 
of history away from the determin- 
istic and secularistic interpretation, 
Arnold J. Toynbee appears to be the 
man of the moment whose influence 
is giving new direction to the acad- 
emies as to the general reader. The 
rediscovery of God as an active force 
in history is clearly as revolution- 
ary in this field as Oppenheimer’s 
and Du Noity’s and Einstein’s about- 
face in science. Especially timely is 
Toynbee’s article on “The Churches 
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and Civilization” (Yale Review, Au- 
tumn, 1947) where he observes that 
“we are beginning to see the relation 
between the churches and civiliza- 
tion... in a new light.” The new 
light consists in a repudiation of 
the narrow rationalism of the eight- 
eenth century Enlightenment. Dr. 
Toynbee now questions if: 

“, .. when our modern Western 
secular civilization broke out of its 
mediaeval Christian chrysalis, this 
may have been, not the triumphant 
achievement which modern West- 
ern man has assumed it to be, but an 
unfortunate, and even disastrous, 
aberration.” 


There must be a number of in- 
formed readers who are puzzled to 
find designated as “a new light” ex- 
actly the philosophy of history 
which St. Augustine propounded in 
his City of God as long ago as the 
first quarter of the fifth century, 
A. D., and which the Catholic Church 
has never ceased to teach. It is 
good, none the less, to have an old 
truth dressed up in “the new look” 
for the benefit of those who can 
bring themselves to see the truth 
only when it is fashionable. 

Further among the converted po- 
litical scientists, the noted Jewish 
Socialist, Victor Gollancz, deserves 
mention in his plea for the revival 
of Christian brotherly love if we 
want to save our civilization. Even 
for those who may never read Our 
Threatened Values, Time’s review 
of the book (March 1, 1948) must 
have been thought-provoking to 
many a Christian and many a Jew, 
not to mention the separated breth- 
ren whose mockery of spiritual val- 
ues has been held a mark of enlight- 
ened wit for lo, these many years. 

1 See Tue CatTHoric Wortp, June, 1948, p. 201. 
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Douglas A. Hyde’s resignation as 
editor of the British Daily Worker 
to follow U. S. Communist editor 
Budenz into the Catholic Church 
is now common knowledge. 

So the score piles up. The sig- 
nificance of the withdrawal from 
public life of our ambassador to 
Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, in order 
to free himself to warn the Ameri- 
can people on the nature of the 
crisis is another significant move. 
Mr. Lane pleads: 


“It is the grave duty of the indi- 
vidual citizen, in every democratic 
nation, unceasingly to press upon 
his chosen representatives in all 
branches of government the folly of 
political opportunism and the wis- 
dom of fearlessness based on moral 
integrity.” 


Benda pleaded the same cause 
twenty years ago. Yet we have been 
learning the hard way in the in- 
terim and may be more open to con- 
viction at present reading. The 
Hungarian novelist, Arthur Koest- 
ler, ex-Communist, as he arrived on 
our shores recently (April, 1948), 
observed that “the whole hope of 
survival and salvation” for the 
world rests upon the preservation 
of the American way of life. Mr. 
Koestler did not go so far as to say 
that the American way of life is 
rooted in the preservation of Chris- 
tian principles, but a number of peo- 
ple are beginning to understand 
just that. 


Meanwhile the arts are beginning 
to find themselves in a new orien- 
tation markedly removed from the 
long isolationism of the “art for 


art’s sake” doctrine. Realization 
that art is no less than a concrete 
projection of a basic philosophy of 
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life, on the principle that the artist 
builds as he believes, is taking shape 
all along the line. 

Stravinsky’s retreat from the 
morass of “modernism” in music 
has not passed unnoticed, and Hin- 
demith has insisted that the com- 
poser must “have something to 
say.” 

As for the plastic and pictorial 
arts, T. H. Robsjohn - Gibbings 
gathers the indictment from the 
lips of the surrealists themselves in 
his current volume, Mona Lisa’s 
Mustache. Among others of the 
“avant-garde” under scrutiny here, 
André Breton, surrealist key-figure, 
is allowed to date himself and his 
school: 


“We feel sympathy toward revo- 
lutionary parties. ... We want to 
support all movements of opposi- 
tion—violently. . . . I would rather 
destroy than construct.” 


A number of people had begun to 
suspect as much, until the label 
“modern art” became acutely em- 
barrassing, as both the Boston and 
London museums testified recently 
in changing their names to museum 
of Contemporary Art. In the plat- 
form of the Boston Institute for 
Contemporary Art the need for com- 
munication between arlist and pub- 
lic, for constructiveness rather than 
chaos, with a farewell to the era 
just passed, mark the pervasive 
trend. 

In literary circles likewise sounds 
the repudiation of those idols who 
only within a few months were held 
to be the prophets of our era,— 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, Joyce. 
One young man just graduated from 
the university, John W. Aldridge 
(on “The New Generation of Writ- 
ers,” Harper’s Magazine, Novem- 
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ber, 1947) notes the “jungle law” 
and “pagan god” of Hemingway as 
“no longer suitable models.” 

Models? Can it be that literature 
after all, even in our own time, is 
to be seen as actually having some- 
thing real to do with life, with liv- 
ing, with moral qualities? The 
didactic in art? But this is clas- 
sicism! 

Aldridge finds the characters of 
Dos Passos “without dignity . 
childish,” Joyce’s Ulysses “a cata- 
logue of the most decadent philoso- 
phies of its day.” Yet only a year 
ago Joyce was enjoying adulation 
as “the greatest universal mind 
since Dante.” 

The chorus swells. Time’s re- 
view of the year in books (Decem- 
ber 15, 1947) observes that last year 
“most writers were unable to see 
life whole, and unsatisfied with il- 
lumining only fragments of it.” The 
long despised comes again into re- 
spect, even the Victorians, as Hor- 
ace Reynolds, commenting on a re- 
cent novel (The New York Times, 
February 22, 1948) approves its 
“substantial” quality in “the ob- 
jective, well-articulated, Victorian 
tradition, to which many novelists 
are returning today in reaction 
against those who have broken with 
_ 

It seems not too much to hope 
that a new literature and a better, 
a more vital music, more honest 
art in the widest sense of the term 
will be forthcoming. Happily we 
shall then no longer embrace or suf- 
fer the perversions which have so 
lately masqueraded under the name 
of reality and vitality. How pitiful, 
looking back, that we should ever 
have had to witness or partake in 
“the spectacle of a whole creative 
age short-circuiting itself to ruin,” 
as a graduate of the class of 1947 
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sees our achievement in literature. 
Inevitably we built as we believed. 


Protestantism as the religious ex- 
pression of the individualistic, the 
romantic revolt, appears to be veer- 
ing from its course as Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr (The Atlantic Monthly, 
February, 1948) pleads for a return 
to theology and liturgy. A press 
comment on Dr. Neibuhr’s current 
position cites him as “one liberal 
Protestant who had indeed heard 
the Voice out of the whirlwind... . 
Though the term neo-orthodox ap- 
plied to himself, makes him wince, 
Neibuhr matured in the climate of 
crisis ... has restored to Protestant- 
ism a Christian virility” (Time, 
March 8, 1948). 

No doubt the going will be hard 
in some places along this road back 
to fundamentals. Up in Truro, 
Nova Scotia, a young Presbyterian 
minister, insisting that his Church 
has “lost its punch” with the re- 
pudiation of orthodox dogma, found 
himself on the street hunting a hall 
in which to preach. We should not 
deceive ourselves that the liberals 
are through. It was only last year 
(March, 1947) that Pierre van Paas- 
sen speaking in Boston propounded 
the familiar party line: 


“The Roman Church has syste- 
matically fought every liberal consti- 
tution in Europe and in the Ameri- 


cas. It has placed itself squarely 
across the path of modern science 
and research and .. . seeks to per- 
petuate the very evils of which de- 
mocracy vows to liberate human- 
ity.” 


A certain archaic ring is percepti- 
ble in these words already, or my 
ears deceive me. Yet it isn’t so 
much that we shall ever hear the 
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end of this sort of thing, as that 
now, even a year later, it appears 
to be carrying less weight not only 
with the leaders of thought but also 
with the general public. As Arnold 
Lunn observes (Sign, March, 1948) : 


“|. . the treason of the scholars 
has produced the necessary reac- 
tion. Intellectuals with no root in 
our Christian past are ceasing to 
be listened to—even by the young 
—with awe and respect.” 


In conclusion, as evidence that 
human life at any moment may not 
be departmentalized, but must be 
seen in the wholeness of the cul- 
tural pattern, a statement from Fa- 
ther Parsons, S.J. (America, April 
3, 1948), on the changing temper of 
the U. S. Congress marks the per- 
vasive trend appearing in contem- 
porary thought: 

" - communism, after all, is 
only a symptom of a disease that 
lies deeper. Western civilization 
has been in a progressive decline of 
atomization. The old feeling of 
unity has disintegrated under the 
impulse of a multitude of distract- 
ing and conflicting particular in- 
terests.” 


Under the impact of such aware- 
ness, Father Parsons sees our po- 
litical representatives laboring to 
achieve “a deeper and broader per- 
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spective.” So are many of us labor- 
ing, in education, in science, in his- 
tory, in the arts, in religion, in 
statesmanship. The entire aspect 
of our national life is changing so 
quickly that only a year or so ago, 
even only a few months ago, begin 
to look not so much like ancient 
history as like an aberration out of 
the path of sanity. Materialism and 
a rootless liberalism equally are be- 
ing thrust angrily, desperately 
from us as pathetic inadequacies 
with which to meet the shock and 
the challenge of our day. 

In view of all this, does it not 
seem that we Catholics may begin 
soon to feel at home in the twen- 
tieth century? But let us not con- 
gratulate ourselves unduly. The 
long attrition through which we 
have passed has had its effective 
weakening at our own roots. If 
Western civilization in the large 
does persist in its earnest groping 
after the things of the spirit, then 
the Voice of Christendom coming 
from the Chair of Peter, from many 
a pulpit and from lay leaders of 
vision, may no longer be a voice 
crying in the wilderness,—even 
among ourselves. It is a sober 
thought in this moment of gain to 
realize that we self-congratulatory 
Christians could benefit greatly 
with the large mass of humanity 
once more in the shared conviction 
and co-operative endeavor of an 
Age of Faith. 





EVENING PASTURE 


By ALAN DEVOE 


N consequence of that Fall which 
is known, under a variety of 
idioms, to all the religions of the 
world, we have suffered in our self 
grievous loss and dislocations. We 
go warped, bent and bereft, since 
that hour when the self thought to 
make itself the center; since that 
hour when the creature forgot crea- 
tureliness and thought to be Mas- 
ter. 

The Fall is very real. The exile 
from the Garden is very real. How 
real, we are continually reminded by 
all manner of even very little things. 
We have a sudden glimpse of self- 
forgetting, not in a sage or a saint 
but in the glad spontaneous gesture 
perhaps of a little child, and our 
heart is stabbed with the poignance 
of an ancient, ancient memory that 
goes back to the morning of the 
world. Or we see some quick ob- 
lique hint of our paradisal selves in 
the perfect acquiescence, the crea- 
turely naturalness, of animals; and 
we are melted by the long, long re- 
membering of how in a far day we 
too enacted in the ease of faith, 
what these have ever enacted be- 
cause they must. 

We are all visited and touched by 
Eden-dreams; and never so much as 
in the summer, when almost all of 
us get out again into the persisting 
Garden of the earth, and when we 
have time for quieting mind and 
heart, and when all around us there 
lies still the kind of world that com- 
panioned Adam, however estranged 
and barriered ourselves who must 
go mostly lonely in it. 

It does not take very much to 


start an Eden-dream that can be as 
moving as a vision. Five heifers in 
my pasture have been enough. 

It is easy to forget, among the 
graver and darker losses attaching 
to the Fall, that one of the things 
that was lost was fun. Plain fun. 
Simple, immediate, exuberant fun. 
But it is indeed the fact, of course. 
For fun requires that the heart re- 
spond to the gaiety of being, with 
no inhibition from that straining for 
mastership which we are pleased to 
miscall our dignity. Fun requires 
that the self be not esteemed very 
much; and that the spirit turn out- 
ward, not in. Fun belongs to the 
humble and the delightedly aston- 
ished. If pride has murdered many 
an inestimable spiritual excellence, 
it has certainly also murdered the 
simple creaturely life-exulting that 
was our lovely birthright of fun. 

It was the heifers that brought 
about the remembering of all this. 

I had gone to the pasture to take 
them their evening grain. It is a 
happy time of day for me, always. 
Heifers have a fine meadowy-animal 
smell about them; and it is good to 
stand knee-deep in the grass and 
tansy, and have them butting and 
bumping and nuzzling, and listen to 
their little sighs and whooflings of 
contentment as they munch their 
oats, with the last long golden slant 
of the evening sun across their 
tawny backs. 

But the other evening the heifers 
did not come lolloping to the gate- 
bars, in their customary eager fash- 
ion. They were standing far away, 
on the distant slope of the pasture 
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hill. They stood all close together, 
in the formation of a tight herd, 
with their heads down like watchful 
bison. Then, suddenly, they began 
to run. 

They ran faster than I have ever 
seen cattle run before, their heads 
still down, thrust forward; and as 
they thundered along they kept for- 
mation. Clearly, they were chasing 
something. With every ounce of 
their confident strength, they were 
in pursuit of some fleeing thing in 
the tall grass. 

In a moment, I saw what it was; 
for it made a great leap above the 
level of the thistles and mulleins, 
and flung its head back over its 
shoulder to see its pursuers. It was 
a red fox. 

The heifers would drive it out of 
the pasture, doubtless; and in a few 
moments there would be only the 
quiet evening; and I would have 
seen something a little odd, but 


quickly to be forgotten among great- 
er country excitements. 
But I have not forgotten. 
that is not the way it went. 
The way it went was a great 
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sweeping circular chase which 
brought the fox at last to the west- 
ern fence .. . but when he got there 
he did not run from the pasture. 
He circled in again; and the whole 
thundering pursuit, around and 
around the forty acres, started a 
new lap. 

This was not some affair of life 
and death. This was not even a 
scene of anger. This—could it be 
possible?—-was playing. This was 
a game. This was six animals, 
caught up in the tumult of the sum- 
mer earth and the golden evening, 
having fun. 

I stood at the pasture gate, and 
watched and watched; and it was in- 
deed so. 
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I do not know how many rushing 
rounds the animals had made when 
the heifers began to tire; but pres- 
ently, all laboring and breathing 
hard, they clumped to a halt. With 
the slowing and stopping of the 
noise of their hoof-beats, the red 
fox slowed and stopped too. He sat 
down on his lean haunches beside a 
small black walnut tree, and cocked 
an ear and an eye at the resting 
heifers, and lolled his red tongue 
and grinned. Oh, “grinned” is an- 
thropomorphic, of course. But not 
very. If foxes and heifers cannot 
smile, they can wear a look of a kind 
of infective frolicking, as of a vast 
interior smile subsuming them from 
heads to tails. These were like that. 

When all the beasts were rested, 
there was resumption of their game. 
Sometimes it was running; some- 
times it was hardly more than walk- 
ing. Fun, after all, cannot be con- 
jured. Animals let it rise and 
dwindle in its own rhythm, as it 
will. 

I watched until the last light had 
gone behind the western hills, and 
a whippoorwill was calling from the 
blackberry patch. I came back 
slowly to the dark house, to wait 
for the rising of the moon. 

It is easy to remember the strug- 
gles for existence that are a part of 
the life of the natural world. But it 
is easy to forget the vision of a clem- 
ency at the heart of things. It is 
easy to forget the symbol of a Gar- 
den, wherein, among many another 
blessed thing, there is the sweet sim- 
plicity of fun. 

Five heifers and a red fox are not 
much of an event. But even so little 
a thing, on a meadow-sweet sum- 
mer evening when the sun is going 
down, can start a far, far recollect- 
ing that may send a man nearly in- 
to tears, or into prayer. 





SPAIN’S ROLE IN EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


By JoHN GILMOUR 


| gi eight miles outside of 
Madrid, across the Manzanares 
River, is the Palace of the Pardo 
built by the Emperor Charles V. in 
the midst of a Velasquez décor of 
rugged hills and ilex groves. The 
splendid woods surrounding it are 
filled with fallow deer and partridge 
and game of all kinds and it was 
here that in the past the Kings of 
Spain used to spend their leisure 
hours in the pursuit of their favor- 
ite sport. In those far away days 
the Pardo was only a glorified hunt- 
ing lodge: today it is the home of 
the chief of the Spanish State and 
its simplicity and charm are, to a 
great extent, lost in the elaborate 


precautions taken to ensure the 


safety of the Caudillo. Moroccan 
cavalry, picturesque but forbidding, 
guard the gates and examine every 
arrival with care and suspicion; po- 
lice and armed guards abound at 
every turn. In spite of the natural 
beauty of the setting it is all a little 
sinister. Inside the Palace, in lofty 
rooms filled with priceless tapestries 
and flowers and lovely eighteenth 
century Spanish furniture, plump, 
benign looking Generalissimo Don 
Francisco Franco spends the greater 
part of his time. From his seclu- 
sion he peers out at the chaos and 
distress of the rest of Europe. To- 
day Don Francisco is feeling rather 
smug and pleased with himself, su- 
premely confident of his indispensa- 
bility to Spain, of his wisdom and 
foresight, and most Spaniards will 
agree that he has good reason to 
feel pleased. “After all,” they point 


out, “he prophesied the very things 
which have now come to pass.” 
“Wasn’t it Franco,” they ask you, 
and almost imperceptibly there is a 
note of triumph in their voice, “who 
had warned the world of the insid- 
ious power of the Soviet, saying that 
the destruction of her neighbors 
would increase Russia’s ambition 
and power, making necessary more 
than ever an intelligent and under- 
standing attitude on the part of the 
Western Nations, and had he not 
long ago said that a Russian victory 
would make all Europe Communist 
bringing in its wake the destruction 
of European civilization and Chris- 
tian culture? Had he not fought a 
savage civil war to a victorious end 
in order to save his country from 
bolshevism? Had he not warned 
that once Germany was destroyed 
and Russia had consolidated her po- 
sition in both Europe and Asia that 
Europe would suffer her most seri- 
ous crisis in a tired and shattered 
world? When that time comes he 
had said ‘then will Europe need 
Spain.’” 

But no one paid very much at- 
tention to the pompous little dic- 
tator in the Iberian Peninsula. That 
was not so very long ago and now 
the great democracies were at last 
beginning to realize the danger 
which was at their door. Yes, Don 
Francisco feels today that his role 
as a prophet has not been played 
too badly and the Spaniards are in- 
clined to agree with him; even those 
Spaniards who were not very friend- 
ly toward him a few months ago. 
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Suddenly, as a result of world 
events, his stock has risen and he 
himself is probably not a little sur- 
prised by his good fortune. 

What is the reaction of the ordi- 
nary Spaniard to the situation in 
Europe today? What is the point of 
view of the people whom one meets 
in the clubs along the Sierpes in 
Seville, walking in the park by the 
Guadalquivir or sitting in the cafés 
of Madrid, Barcelona or Seville and 
talking endlessly in their usual mel- 
ancholy Spanish way; discussing 
politics and the affairs of Spain and 
of the world through the long Span- 
ish evenings for no one ever dreams 
of going to bed before one or two 
o’clock in the morning. Talking to 
them one realizes that their main 
preoccupation today is not so much 
whether Franco shall go or stay, 
whether there will be a restoration 
of the monarchy or the latest in- 
trigues of the so-called Government- 
in-exile but rather the much bigger 
problem of Spain’s place in the 
world. They are wondering if she 
will be able to join the other Euro- 
pean nations and share with them 
the responsibilities and the benefits 
of the Marshall Plan or if she is to 
remain in resentful isolation cut off 
from the rest of the civilized world? 
“Should Spain,” they ask, “be ex- 
cluded from association with the 
Western nations in the E.R.P.? Is 
a nation of 26 million to remain in 
a perpetual state of quarantine? 
What,” they demand, “is the sense 
of ostracizing, threatening and pe- 
nalizing 26 million people because 
of the man who happens to be head 
of the State, and why ignore the ex- 
istence of this great country with its 
unique situation in Western Europe 
when planning the revival of Eu- 
rope?” Such is the kind of talk one 
may hear in Spain today but in spite 
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of it the Spaniards have become, 
through the years, so used to their 
isolation that it is difficult for them 
to take an active and practical in- 
terest in what is happening on the 
other side of the Pyrenees. 

Spain is a castle; an almost inac- 
cessible fortress shut off from the 
rest of the world by the screen of the 
towering purple Pyrenees and there 
is in Spain a very old tradition of 
peninsularity which is as difficult to 
break down as it is difficult for the 
foreigner to understand the Spanish 
character; ever changing from in- 
ertia to ferocious energy, from sav- 
age cruelty to great kindness and 
generosity, from self-indulgence to 
self-denial, from sensuality to stoi- 
cism, from ease to rigor, from fanat- 
ical hatred to self-sacrificing love. 
In order to try and understand this 
people one must take into consider- 
ation their Moorish strain, for five 
centuries of Moorish influence 
brought its own contribution to the 
Spanish genius and orientalized the 
language, the customs, and the 
blood, endowing them with a kind 
of primitive strength; stern, loyal 
and uncompromising. It is useless 
to attempt to deny their intolerance, 
their political cynicism and apathy 
as well as their failure to achieve 
community of thought and action, 
and with it all goes their intense, 
overwhelming pride in their own 
race. This is true whether it be 
the Gallegan from the northwest: 
shrewd, intelligent, hard working; 
the Asturian: deeply poetical; the 
Basque: strong and religious; the 
Aragonese: primitive, proud and 
individualistic; the Andalusian, ar- 
tistic and pleasure-loving. Here is 
a robust and magnetic people, not, 
as so often depicted, a nation of 
youths singing serenades, of dark- 
eyed girls with castanets in a décor 
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of sunshine and orange groves. 
True, that aspect of Spanish life 
does exist but behind that, and dom- 
inating it, is the essential Spain, 
the character of which has been 
formed by the great, solemn, austere 
landscape of the peninsula where 
heroism and idealism not unmixed 
with humor is the heritage and ex- 
istence itself a mortal struggle of 
life and death. For the Spaniard 
there are two solemn realities ever 
present before him: the Church and 
death. Of all the people of Europe 
he is the most sensitive but the least 
submissive: you may lead him but 
you cannot drive him and his stub- 
bornness will only be increased if he 
feels that a foreigner is in any way 
interfering with his affairs. 

Whether consciously or not, the 
Spaniard lives against a background 
of eternity and his outlook is much 
more religious than philosophic. He 
looks to the universal and perma- 
nent order rather than to the imme- 
diate present and he is therefore un- 
perturbed by any sense of social 
pressure or intellectual standard. 
In what concerns collective and es- 
pecially political life he is apt to 
judge events according to a dra- 
matic criterion, singularly free from 
any practical considerations or in- 
tellectual prepossessions. Curious 
as it may seem to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, his approach to life’s prob- 
lems today remains, as it was in the 
sixteenth century, essentially a reli- 
gious as opposed to a political or an 
opportunist approach, and for the 
true Spaniard liberty is based far 
more on a sense of individual worth 
in relation to other men than on the 
public expression of individual 
opinion. 


In the world of today the Span- 
iard must make an effort to think 
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afresh in larger terms about Europe 
as a whole if his country is to take 
her place with the other nations. 
There is no doubt that Spaniards of 
every political point of view want to 
co-operate and to establish full and 
friendly relations with the democ- 
racies. “Surely,” they say, “Spain 
has a role to play,” and if it is sug- 
gested to them that she might be 
able to play this role better and 
more effectively if she had a govern- 
ment more in line with the gov- 
ernments of the Western Powers, 
ninety per cent of the Spanish will 
readily agree. “Si, si,” they will 
say, casting a glance over their 
shoulder to see if any one is listen- 
ing, for although speech is pretty 
free in Spain today and one can say 
more or less what one likes, never- 
theless the fear of the Falange, so 
very powerful during the war, still 
persists and perhaps even now it 
may be just as well not to be too 
outspoken in public. But they will 
probably agree with you and then 
add anxiously, “Yes, that is all very 
well but the question remains what 
sort of government should we 
have?” For the fear of civil war is 
present in every Spanish mind and 
there are millions who are convinced 
that Franco saved them from Com- 
munism in 1936 and a few years 
later from the catastrophe of the 
war, and there are many more with 
no positive sentiments (probably if 
anything somewhat hostile) toward 
the Caudillo who deeply resent the 
external pressure brought to bear on 
the regime and which has no ap- 
parent reason except to cause an- 
other political upheaval in the 
country. 

No Spaniard ever regards the 
Government as a collaborator and 
still less as a friend and even the 
best of political leaders have never 
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excited much gratitude in the pub- 
lic mind. The Republicans in par- 
ticular have suffered from their past 
record and within Spain there is lit- 
tle or no sympathy for them. When 
the King left in 1931 in order to 
avoid bloodshed and the republic 
came into being there was a period 
when conditions, going from bad to 
worse, ended in complete and utter 
chaos with thirty-three ministries 
terminating in the abolition of per- 
sonal liberty, in the destruction of 
property, in the desecration of 
churches and religious buildings and 
finally in horrible massacres. “Let 
all the convents in Spain burn rath- 
er than one Republican be molest- 
ed!” cried one member of the Cab- 
inet, and the others all acquiesced 
in the sentiment. Very few people 
in Spain have forgotten their sin- 
ister record and it will take a long 
time for the Republicans to live it 
down. For the Monarchists, on the 
other hand, the outlook is much 
more hopeful. Unlike the mon- 
archist parties in France and in 
Italy they are a force to be reckoned 
with. They contend that Spain can 
only play her part beside the de- 
mocracies if she has once again a 
constitutional monarchy on the Eng- 
lish model with an enlightened mon- 
arch rather than a dictator whose 
reputation has been badly tarnished 
by his close association with the 
enemies of the Western Powers. 
Moreover, they add, Spain needs a 
symbol of continuity and unity 
more than any country of Europe 
and the Crown, if worn worthily, 
can be a magnificent symbol of both. 
At worst it could be the regime 
which would divide the Spaniards 
the least and would allow all parties 
to exercise their rights. At best it 
might, as in 1874, open a new chap- 
ter of internal peace and economic 


progress allowing a noble people to 
be freed from the grim choice of 
social anarchy or autocratic dic- 
tatorship. 

They point out, in order to 
strengthen their case, that in the 
last century Spain has tried every 
form of government from the ex- 
treme right to the extreme left and 
every one with the single exception 
of the constitutional liberalism of 
Alfonso XII. has not only failed but 
ended in force. The monarchy, 
they insist, is the only form of gov- 
ernment which has given Spain its 
period of progress during the reigns 
of Alfonso XII. and Alfonso XIII. 
In the Pretender, Don Juan, they 
have a prepossessing young man 
with enlightened ideas who at all 
times has refused to collaborate 
with the present regime and is pre- 
pared to try, as his father tried be- 
fore him, to tread the uneasy and 
often perilous path of a constitu- 
tional sovereign in Spain. Don Al- 
fonso had made the attempt and 
failed. His skill at representing the 
country as a whole with authority 
at the head of politics was admitted 
even by his enemies but he could not 
save his people against their will 
and capriciously and suddenly as it 
had arisen the storm of anarchy and 
hatred was to blow hard and long. 

Don Juan is accepted by all the 
Monarchists and also by an ever 
increasing number of Republicans 
both inside and outside the country 
who would be willing to admit his 
claims if only as a means of getting 
rid of Franco. The unity of the 
monarchy might be able to heal old 
wounds and draw the veil of obliv- 
ion over past disputes. Unfortu- 
nately the Monarchists have suffered 
from weakness and indecision. They 
have no real leader although their 
official spokesman is the very pro- 
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British Duke of Alba, the greatest 
of the “grands d’Espagne” who is 
also Duke of Berwick in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, a descend- 
ant of James II. of England and 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Jimmy Alba 
is extremely popular in Spain; he 
has, in everything he does, that 
touch of the “grand seigneur” which 
always so greatly appeals to the 
Spanish imagination. His generos- 
ity to the poor is renowned and these 
individual acts touch the Spanish 
heart in a way which collective state 
operated charity would never do. 
His prestige in Spain is so great that 
the Falange has never openly dared 
to attack him yet, in spite of his in- 
fluence, the Monarchists in their 
struggle for the restoration need a 
younger man who can take a more 
active part in political life. For too 
long they have wasted their time in 
debating the ways and means of 
seizing power and by hesitating too 
much have lost too many opportu- 
nities. At various times, through- 
out the country, there have been 
spontaneous outbursts of monar- 
chial enthusiasm but history has 
proved that restorations are never 
brought about by demonstrations 
alone and manifestoes and anniver- 
sary services will not, by themselves, 
restore a throne. 

It might reasonably have bcen 
thought that the Spanish Church 
would lead in any opposition to the 
totalitarian regime. But in the first 
place there has not yet been a really 
serious threat to the regime and sec- 
ondly it must not be forgotten that 
the Church in Spain has been 
through a terrifying period of mar- 
tyrdom.. The Church has lost a 
great part of its wealth and must 
now rely upon the support of the 
State. Why then should it break 


openly with a Government which 
has never persecuted it? Why 
should it seek to bring about an up- 
heaval which might end in blood- 
shed? Nevertheless whenever there 
has been any Falangist excesses the 
Spanish bishops have been fearless 
in condemnation and have never at 
any time allowed the Church to be 
made the center of Falangist propa- 
ganda in spite of all the efforts of the 
Party to do so. It is certain that if 
there is a change brought about by 
the Spanish people themselves the 
strong support of the Church can be 
counted upon and it would stand 
out once again as the champion of 
order and liberty. The Church is 
the very basis of Spanish life; the 
pendulum of the Spanish soul 
swings between the two extremes, 
self and the universe. To such a 
type religion is an necessity and the 
Church always has been and still is, 
the central element of Spanish cul- 
ture and civilization and it remains 
as one of the chief features of the 
spirit of Spain. 

Another great force to be reck- 
oned with is the Army. The generals 
are Monarchist almost to a man but 
they have so far lacked the courage 
to act and the Monarchists have 
lacked the courage to move without 
them. “After me the deluge,” has 
been Franco’s rallying cry and a 
very successful one it has been in a 
country torn by disorder and anar- 
chy. Thus there is a stalemate and 
as things stand at present it would 
be little more than wishful thinking 
to expect to see Don Francisco dis- 
appear from the scene at an early 
date. The strength of a government 
is the weakness of the opposition it 
has been said and if this is true 
Franco can congratulate himself 
and feel reasonably sure that he will 
not have to move out of the Pardo 
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Palace for some time to come, in 
any case. Yet, there has been a 
great change in Spain in the last few 
years and most particularly in the 
last few months; an evolution which 
is evident to anyone who has known 
Spain under Falangism. 

Today the old passionate fanatical 
doctrinaire attitude has disappeared 
and the more contact there is with 
the outside world the more likeli- 
hood is there of important modifica- 
tions in the regime. The present at- 
titude of boycotting a great people 
has without doubt done more than 
anything to consolidate Franco as 
well as retard the economic recov- 
ery of Western Europe. Full rela- 
tions with a country do not in any 
way involve approval of the form 
of government of that country and 
all the Western nations and partic- 
ularly Great Britain need close trade 
relations with Spain, a land of vast 
mineral wealth and fertile orchards. 
Even more important than that, Eu- 
rope today needs the Spanish vir- 
tues; the faith that discovered and 
converted the New World, the stoi- 
cism which is the natural attitude 
of the Spanish soul, the dignity of 
life which even the humblest re- 
tains, the quality of heart and man- 
ner which one finds amongst the 
very poorest, the belief in things 
more excellent than material satis- 
faction. These are the gifts that 
Spain can give to Europe and these 
are the gifts that Europe needs so 
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badly. Spain is perhaps the most 
dramatic of all the Latin countries; 
full of varied and even glaring color, 
it is never dull and often startling 
in its unexpectedness. The country 
that has given the world St. Domi- 
nic, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. John of 
the Cross, St. Teresa, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Velasquez, 
Goya, Murillo, Guerrero and Cabeza 
de Vaca can indeed have no ordi- 
nary history. She is the Mother 
Country of South America and 
events in Spain have inevitably a 
very strong repercussion there. This 
fact alone makes what takes place 
in the Iberian Peninsula of particu- 
lar interest to the whole American 
continent. 

The three main aspects of Spain’s 
influence in world affairs are: her 
incomparable strategic position 
which is of enormous importance 
to Britain and the Western Democ- 
racies, her community of culture 
with South America and her African 
domain. The Western Nations need 
Spain just as Spain needs them and 
to continue to keep this great power 
out of the comity of nations injures 
not only that country itself but the 
democracies as well and can only 
retard the recovery of Europe. In 
spite of her leader and form of gov- 
ernment, Spain must be enabled to 
put at the disposal of the new Eu- 
rope her unrivaled strategic position 
as well as the vigor and creative 
power of her people. 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs 


F Frank Roberts had not been so 

entirely self-sufficient he could 

not have done it under any circum- 
stances. 

Cast as the star of a “colossal” 
new movie, in the part of a devout 
young priest, Roberts instantly de- 
cided that as he knew even less 
about priests than he cared for his 
own soul, he would play it straight. 
Regardless of the lines, of the direc- 
tor, of the producer, he would con- 
tinue to give his fans what they 
wanted. They wanted Frank Rob- 
erts. Father Joseph would be Rob- 


erts, no matter what was called for 
by the script. A fellow doesn’t build 


himself up to stardom without 
knowing what the people want. 
Comfortably he decided that the 
newspapers the morning after the 
usual blazing “world premiére”’ 
would hail him again. He could see 
the headlines already: “Another 
Triumph for Roberts as Father Jo- 
seph”; “Roberts’ Father Joseph a 
Miracle.” Miracle! Hah! What 
they didn’t see was that Frank Rob- 
erts was the miracle. Any part he 
consented to play had to be true to 
him. He knew all the answers, 
whether it was making a young 
priest warm the fickle audiences’ 
heart, or rousing a houseful of ex- 
G.I.’s to frenzy and uproar with his 
presentation of a simple soldier do- 
ing the fantastically impossible. 
Priests were distinctly out of his 
line. He despised the whole tribe, 
of all denominations. Lazy racket- 
eers, the whole gang. He hadn’t 


seen one at close range for a long 
time; he had not so much as 
thought of entering a church for 
years. But it would be simple to 
get the psychology of their meth- 
ods. He grinned as he pictured his 
audience crossing itself reverently 
when his Father Joseph did or said 
something to which they could re- 
spond. What a shenanigan! He 
even promised himself a good time 
as he emerged from his hotel in New 
York to hunt priests and church 
services, chuckling at the thought 
of the Great Roberts actually spend- 
ing his one free day by haunting 
churches. 

Astonishingly, for a complete 
egoist, he forget one thing in his 
momentary concentration: that he 
was sure to be recognized sooner or 
later. He was not so much as 
glanced at in the smaller churches 
on the side streets. With a decent 
demeanor despite his vivid clothes, 
he wandered about church after 
church completely unnoticed and 
unhindered. The faint, aromatic 
pungence of incense in the air, the 
cool peace of the interiors, with can- 
dles gleaming here and there before 
altars, the scattered individuals 
kneeling at prayer had a curious 
effect upon him. A numbing sense 
of isolation and inconsequence bhe- 
gan to trickle through his mind. 

It nettled him. Those hicks kneel- 
ing on the cold stone hadn’t the 
slightest idea who he was. Some- 
thing was wrong. Why, everybody 
knew him! His face was as famil- 
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iar to millions as their own homes. 
It was irritating beyond words to 
find that he could go into any place 
and not attract instant worship. It 
did not occur to him, believer in 
rackets and shenanigans, that even 
the great Frank Roberts might not 
seem worth a glance or a thought to 
the man or woman in personal con- 
tact with God. That, had he deigned 
to think of it, would have been dis- 
missed instantly as absurd. God 
was just a priest’s idea, the main- 
spring of the biggest racket in the 
world. But he, Frank Roberts, was 
real, substantial. He meant some- 
thing very definite that didn’t have 
to be defined and quarreled about by 
priests. Mankind all over the world 
looked to him for something, and he 
always gave it generously. 

These little churches were giving 
him nothing. Somewhere, he knew, 
on one of the main streets, was the 
biggest church of all, probably the 
Cathedral. He would go there. 
Maybe there would be priests to be 
seen there, and he could estimate 
shrewdly from close observation 
what he would need to make his Fa- 
ther Joseph recognizable to the de- 
luded as something more than a 
man in black clothes with his vest 
and collar on backwards. He chuck- 
led and hailed a taxi. “The Cathe- 
dral,” he told the driver crisply. 

“O.K., Mr. Roberts,” the chauffeur 
replied. “It’s a pleasure.” 

His self-esteem reinflated by this 
instant recognition, he was still not 
prepared for what he had expected 
to take in his stride, and he won- 
dered a little as he walked up the 
wide low steps of the western front, 
at the tremendous dignity and sub- 
stance of the edifice. Despite his 
concealed sneering, he felt the sol- 
emn impress of the great sanctuary. 
What a pity these people didn’t de- 
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sign theaters for the movies. The 
fellows who thought out this church 
certainly had something on the ball, 
and with the millions of the movie 
people behind them, they could 
really turn out a swell theater job. 
Standing just inside the door and 
gazing down the full length of the 
vast hollow mountain of the inte- 
rior, he yielded unconsciously again 
to the majesty of the divine. He 
had not known such buildings ex- 
isted, and the artist in him grasped 
intuitively the perfect functional ap- 
propriateness of design to purpose. 
It was as clearly right as a shotgun 
or a bicycle. 

Considerably sobered, forgetful 
for the moment of his own impor- 
tance, he passed slowly down the 
nave, glancing to right and left. In 
a brilliantly lighted chapel in one of 
the side aisles a special. service was 
going on, and the miniature church- 
within-a-church was filled with ex- 
actly what he wanted to see. At the 
altar stood the officiating priest in 
his richly embroidered chasuble. 
Behind him on the steps were two 
young acolytes in their scarlet robes. 
A few priests and as many nuns fin- 
gered their beads, and an old, heav- 
ily bearded Franciscan friar, quite 
evidently a foreigner, with his thick 
brown robe added an exotic touch 
and brought the lay members of the 
group into sharp contrast. Roberts 
watched them all fascinated, so com- 
pletely absorbed in every move and 
act, so under the spell of compul- 
sion that he crossed himself uncon- 
sciously as the worshipers made the 
sacramental sign, found himself al- 
most kneeling, moving his lips, his 
head, his hands, as they moved 
theirs. 

In his concentration he complete- 
ly forgot his cynicism and the antip- 
athy of prejudice. Here was some- 
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thing profoundly artistic, colorful, 
convincing. It forced utter concen- 
tration on his part. The world of 
which he was so arrogantly a part 
vanished. He did not know his taxi 
driver had proudly pointed him out 
to a giggling flock of schoolgirls who 
chanced to be passing as he went 
into the Cathedral. He was com- 
pletely unaware that they had dart- 
ed in after him, eagerly intent upon 
his autograph and a few pleasant 
words from their screen idol, com- 
pletely oblivious to the impropriety 
of invading the great church for 
such a purpose. 

But now, as what seemed to Rob- 
erts the most solemn and effective 
part of the service was reached, 
someone brushed against him. He 
smothered his annoyance and moved 
slightly aside. Again he was lightly 
pushed. With a muffled snarl he 
turned, and an opened notebook and 
pencil were thrust at him by a laugh- 


ing girl. “Oh, Mr. Roberts—please,” 
she begged, simpering at him. 
Angrily he shook his head and 


turned back to the ceremonies. An- 
other girl thrust her book at him 
from the other side. In a moment 
he was boxed in, and the whispering 
urgence grew loud enough to dis- 
tract one of the priests in the chap- 
el. He shot a stern glance of disap- 
proval and rebuke toward Roberts 
and the heedless girls. Still in the 
thrall of his obsession, the actor did 
not pay enough attention to his tor- 
mentors to realize that these were 
his fans, his national reputation, 
his fabulous earning power. He 
stormed at them in whispers that 
crackled. He might as well have 
spoken in Chinese. Gripped by the 
mania of hero-worship the girls ig- 
nored their surroundings, the sol- 
emn worshipers now angrily aware 
of their presence, the unwillingness 
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of their victim. From whispers their 
demands rose to a pitch and volume 
that left Roberts no recourse but 
precipitate flight. 


An hour later his studio called up 
and the vice-president in charge of 
publicity demanded his presence im- 
mediately. Instead of the fawning 
cordiality of the outer office, he 
found a frosty atmosphere and a 
glare of annoyance on the fat face 
of the official as he lounged in airily 
with his usual effrontery. The vice- 
president scowled at him heavily 
and snarled before the actor could 
sit down. 

“Swell guy you are, Frank Rob- 
erts! Who do you think you are, 
anyway?” 

“Frank Roberts, star of Magnolia 
Pictures,” was the unruffled answer. 
“Why? Magnolia’s publicity direc- 
tor surely ought to know that. He 
makes his living out of it.” 

“Arrrrgh! You make me sick! 
We had fifty, a hundred telephone 
calls about you in the last half-hour. 
Fans! Sore as hell because you 
wouldn’t give ’em your autograph. 
You even swore at ’em! What 
the—?” 

“Wait a minute,” Roberts inter- 
rupted curtly. “Did they tell you 
why I wouldn’t give them my auto- 
graph? Did they tell you they fol- 
lowed me into the Cathedral? Did 
they say they got so noisy there they 
interrupted a service?” 

“The Cathedral! No. But you 
know you can’t turn down fans any- 
wheres. You gotta give ’em what 
they want every time. Why, it'll 
take me months to slick things over 
for you. And you, you ain’t even 
grateful for—.” 

“Listen to me, you poor fish. You 
know I’m to star as Father Joseph 
in The Reaping. I went to a dozen 
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churches and to the Cathedral to 
study priests, to get the dope to 
make the character real, same as al- 
ways. Yes, I went there to get char- 
acter.” He paused, rose to his feet 
with dignity, bent his handsome 
head, seeing no fat publicity man 
but the Cathedral interior and the 
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faces of the shocked priest, the 
bearded Franciscan. 

“I went to get character,” he re- 
peated softly, the old self-sufficiency 
completely gone from his almost 
boyish smile. “Perhaps I got more 
than I anticipated.” He walked 
out. 


FALCONS 


“The Light shineth in darkness.” 


—St. John i. 5. 


By SISTER MARY DE SALES MULLEN 


— to this hooding bring that pregnant hush— 


Those silences of folded wings in the crush 
Of Jealous Love, in Thy tautened tether-cord. 


Attune me, ineffably, to the soundless Beat 
Of Pulse Eternal; to Its pain-shod bliss more fleet 
More fleet than the winging sigh, the flame-tipped sword. 


Teach me, O Christ, Thou Font of deific Blood, 
What Heritage is ours in Its shoreless Flood 
In Thy quest, Thy sure pursuit, of Man astray. 


Through dark ways, O wing me true to the Pointed course 
Returning but to Thy Lure,—Thou glad Resource! 
A hooded falcon; nay Love, Thy captive prey. 
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Chateaubriand’s Contacts with America 


By Liam Bropnuy 


HATEAUBRIAND was born dur- 
ing a tempest, died a century 
ago with the tumult of revolution in 
his ears, and was buried facing the 
Atlantic to the funereal tempo of a 
thunderstorm. That was symbolic 
of the genius of passionate nature 
whose life swept through one of the 
most cataclysmic periods of Euro- 
pean history to the momentous 
“Year of Revolutions,” 1848. Like 
Leonardo da Vinci he was a homo 
universalis in omnibus rebus, stand- 
ing at the confluence of two worlds, 
and summing up both in a personal- 
ity of many brilliant facets. And 
because of his many-sided genius 
he will be remembered for many 
things in this centenary year: as the 
first and most famous of the Roman- 
tics by the littérateurs, as the coura- 
geous defender of individual liberty 
and private property by the sociolo- 
gists, by students of the psycholog- 
ical novel as one who perfected the 
method of parading the pageant of 
a bleeding heart while wearing that 
heart too often on his aristocratic 
sleeve. 

To Catholics in particular and 
Christians in general he will be re- 
vered as the genius who justified 
the ways of the Church to a world 
groping in the chill twilight of Ra- 
tionalism among the cold ashes of 
the once glowing fervors and fanati- 
cisms of the French Revolution. 
The Faith that the disciples of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau imagined that 
they had trampled out with the 
weight of erudition and ruined with 
ridicule flared into sudden glory 


when the Génie du christianisme 
spread through France, and men 
became aware that the Church was 
the mother of the arts, the maker 
and molder of civilization and the 
only consistent and persistent up- 
holder of social justice. 

Paradox had marked Chateau- 
briand for her own from the begin- 
ning. This genius who was to com- 
plain that he was burdened with a 
superabundance of life was born 
half-dead on September 4, 1768, at 
Saint-Malo, in Brittany. His father’s 
testy pride in the family’s aristo- 
cratic lineage, his mother’s scattered 
interests in poetry, politics and high 
society, his own sensuous and mel- 
ancholy Celtic temperament, with 
the background of the sea, shout- 
ing or sighing in the harbors, were 
among the ingredients that went to 
make up the complex personality of 
the young Chevalier de Combourg. 
In common with many another gen- 
ius he had an unhappy childhood 
and the energies of mind and soul 
that might have played pleasantly 
about the ever-widening circumfer- 
ence of life were concentrated in 
strengthening its core. 

Chateaubriand, who was to record 
one of the most tempestuous peri- 
ods of European history as seen 
through his own stormy tempera- 
ment, witnessed the taking of the 
Bastille while he was still a youth. 
It showed remarkable discernment 
that one of fiery nature such as he 
who was sympathetic to the Repub- 
lican cause should have foreseen 
the bloody bedlam of mob-rule, and 
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refuse to be carried away by the ris- 
ing rapids of hysterical mass ela- 
tion. He became nauseated at the 
crimes committed in the name of 
Liberty, and with characteristic im- 
petuosity decided to cross to Amer- 
ica, the land where liberty had be- 
come a blessed reality, and Equality 
and Fraternity ideals realized on 
the plane of practical experience, 
and not, as in France, mere clichés, 
clotted with noble and consecrated 
blood. In the long dusky days in 
his father’s castle at Combourg he 
had dreamed of finding the North- 
west Passage, and to that dream was 
now added the desire of setting forth 
the manner of life of the noble sav- 
ages of the American wilds in a mag- 
nificent epic. Those were the mo- 


tives, he told himself, that sent him 
to the New World, but then, as his 
famous character René said apro- 
pos of the religious conflict within 
him, “does man always fathom his 


own desires or know, of a surety, 
what he believes?” The visit to 
America was to prove the most mo- 
mentous event in one of the most 
momentous careers of the age. 

A Breton who had fought in the 
American War of Independence as 
Colonel Armand gave Chateaubriand 
a letter of introduction to Washing- 
ton, and accordingly in 1791 the ro- 
mantic explorer boarded the brigan- 
tine Saint-Pierre and set sail for 
Baltimore with a group of Sulpi- 
cians and seminarians. The elder 
Chateaubriand had been a corsair, 
so that it was no matter of surprise 
that his son should have taken to 
the high seas in high spirits. His 
manner on board was often histri- 
onic, for was he not the real creator 
of the Byronic pose? At times he 
was fanatically fervent, as when he 
preached a sermon to the good cler- 
ics and the astonished crew on Good 
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Friday. At other times the raw 
edges of Rationalism came upper- 
most and he contrived to rub them 
off his fellow-passengers’ nerves. 
Father de Mondésir, who later re- 
corded the voyage—in a manner 
more subdued than Chateaubriand 
in his Voyage en Amérique, saw that 
beneath the arrogance and high- 
spirited daring of the youth who in- 
sisted on swimming in mid-ocean 
there was a spirit that meant to be 
of note, and a mind that had ab- 
sorbed and observed much. 
America was not what Chateau- 
briand had expected it to be—nei- 
ther as good nor as bad. The jour- 
ney from Baltimore to Philadelphia 
was a diminuendo of disillusion- 
ments. He had heard travelers’ 
tales of the young Republic from his 
father and surrounded them with a 
halo of pre-Revolution ardor. It 
was disappointing to find human 
nature the same there as in France, 
or nearly so. His meeting with 
Washington helped to restore his 
spirits. In the President he found 
the Roman virtues he came to find 
in the United States, though he was 
shocked to come on the modern 
Cincinnatus driving a four-in-hand, 
but no imposing grandeur of house 
or retinue surrounded the President, 
and Chateaubriand found himself in 
the presence of the great man with 
the minimum amount of ceremony. 
Washington had listened to many 
daring plans in the length of his dan- 
gerous days, but nothing quite like 
the one unfolded before him now. 
His young visitor proposed to travel 
across the continent from east to 
west in a wagon drawn by oxen, 
contact the coast to the north of the 
Gulf of California, then strike north 
on the real business of finding the 
Passage on the open sea and then 
head homeward to the U. S. by 
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the Hudson-Bay-Labrador-Canada 
route. Washington, when his 
breath returned, made monosyllabic 
replies in French and English, and 
Chateaubriand notes that he regis- 
tered “a sort of astonishment.” He 
was quick to put his host at his ease 
by a typical Gallic compliment: 
“But it is even less difficult to dis- 
cover the Northwest Passage than 
create a nation such as you have 
done.” To which the reply came in 
English, “Well, well, young man.” 
Chateaubriand was invited to dine 
with the General and some five or 
six friends. The conversation 
turned on the French Revolution, 
and Washington displayed one of 
the keys to the Bastille. “If he had 
seen, as I had, the victors of the 
Bastille in the gutters of Paris,” ob- 
served the young French aristocrat, 
“he would have had less faith in this 
relic.” 

Washington had steered the con- 
versation away from the Northwest 
Passage and so the romantic explor- 
er plunged into the forest primeval 
with no encouragement from that 
source, but with a lot of native en- 
thusiasm. He found, like Byron, 
that though he loved not man the 
less he began to love nature more. 
Even the “noble savage” of his 
Rousseauesque dreams was found 
to be tainted with original sin. The 
Iroquois could be as cruel and ruth- 
less as the French Revolutionaries. 
But in the virgin forests he found 
that liberty which had been un- 
spoiled from the beginning of the 
world and he became lyrical in its 
praise. Here, for example, is a pas- 
sage from a note under the rubric 


Nuit dans la forét vierge: Les 
bruits ont réveillé les bruits. La 
forét est toute harmonie. Est-ce les 
sons graves de l’orgue que j’entends, 


tandis que des sons plus légers er- 
rent dans les voites de verdure? Un 
court silence succéde; la musique 
aérienne recommence; partout de 
douces plaintes, des murmures qui 
renferment en eux-mémes d’autres 
murmures; chaque feuille parle un 
différent langage, chaque  bDrin 
d’herbe rend une note particuliére.” 
This was the sort of prose that 
was to seem like the flush of youth 
through French literature after the 
precise barrenness of the Rational- 
ists and the barren precision of the 
Classicists. In the American forest 
primeval Chateaubriand learned the 
sonorous cadences, the modulations 
of light and shade, the art of sug- 
gesting vast depths of mystery and 
awe that became the characteristics 
of Romantic literature. 
Chateaubriand possessed _ the 


poet’s synthetic perception to a 
high degree with the artist’s gift of 


selective choice. The archaeologists 
can reconstruct the body of a dip- 
lodocus from a few teeth and bones 
found in Colorado, but men of 
Chateaubriand’s genius can build 
up a whole world of imagination 
from a passing whisper, a mood 
caught under the trees at dawn or 
at sun-down on the sea. He spent 
a mere five months in America, 
achieving none of the great feats 
he had set himself, but his mind 
was gathering rich memories for a 
lifetime, and these memories were 
in turn to fructify the minds of 
others to a fair harvest. Critics 
have proved beyond doubt that he 
neither saw nor could possibly have 

1Night in the virgin forest: Sound has 
called to sound and the forest is all one mighty 
harmony. Is it deep organ music that strikes 
upon my ear, while fainter strains drift lin- 
geringly among the arches of the trees? There 
falls a brief silence. The aerie music awakens 
fresh and all about me there is a soft com- 
plaining, murmurings within murmurings: 


every leaf speaks a different language; each 
blade of grass gives back its individual note.” 


Lo i ee i ee ee ee ee, ee, eee ee eee ae, 


_ — Fy, oe 
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seen the things he described in the 
Voyage and the romances Les 
Natchez and Atala centered around 
the lives of the North American In- 
dians. It has also been proved by 
the necessary, if somewhat tedious 
ferrets of literature,—such as 
proved that there was no moon 
shining the night Sir John Moore 
was buried—that he made copious 
use of the “bon auteurs,” notably 
the Catholic missionaries, who had 
explored the American wilds and 
set forth their impressions in 
straight factual style. He borrowed 
much from Pére Charlevoix’s His- 
toire et description générale de la 
Nouvelle-France, but when one com- 
pares the missionary’s notes with 
the treatment which Chateaubriand 
has given them, one is amazed at 
the poet’s ability to make the plains 
and woodlands of North America 
present themselves vividly before 


the mind’s eye, so that the original 
seems a pale pencil-sketch of his 


vast glowing canvas. Not only did 
Chateaubriand take the bones of 
Pére Charlevoix’s Histoire and re- 
create a body from it, but he gave 
that body the exuberant life of 
youth. To note down the features 
of the unobserved, the scent of 
woods unvisited, with “the shap- 
ing spirit of imagination” is more 
than a piece of literary skill. In 
Chateaubriand’s case it was a revo- 
lution in European literature where- 
in the outlawed Will was allowed to 
proclaim its truths in a world where 
Intellect had been supreme auto- 
cratic mistress. It was an asser- 
tion of the primacy of the spiritual, 
and indirectly, as history proved, of 
the wisdom of the religious sense 
in men. Whether Chateaubriand 
saw the Mississippi or not, or 
whether he really looked down upon 
the foaming vortex of Niagara, saw 
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the Indians at war or received offers 
of marriage from Indian maids 
matters but little so long as he can 
make us imagine, while we read his 
words, that we are transported to 
the scenes he depicts and can feel 
the very texture of the sweet-smell- 
ing pines above Lake Superior. 
Never has a mind made such a per- 
fectly fused synthesis of things ex- 
perienced with things conjectured 
and read. The fusing process took 
place in the rich subconscious re- 
gions of that singular mind after 
he had returned to the troubled 
theater of Europe with the same 
impetuosity with which he had fled 
it. “I had gleaned no light on the 
chief end of my journey,” he wrote, 
“but I was accompanied by a world 
of poetry.” 

One evening he entered an Amer- 
ican farmhouse and idly took up an 
English newspaper that had slid to 
the floor. The bold headline, 
“Flight of the King,” struck him 
with the abruptness of a blow in 
the face. King Louis XVI. was flee- 
ing for his life and the French aris- 
tocracy was rallying its forces 
against the rabble of the Revolu- 
tion. He was later to describe him- 
self as “a Republican by nature, a 
Monarchist by reason and a Bour- 
bon from honor.” In this crisis 
reason and honor triumphed, and 
he hastened back to France. The 
mob, he saw, would be a greater 
tyrant than the Monarch. But he 
had squandered his substance afar, 
and so his family found him a rich 
bride. Another paradox was thread- 
ed on to a life of contradictions, for 
the man who initiated the whole 
Romantic Movement, whose fervor 
is still felt as an effete groundswell 
in our films and popular fiction, the 
man with limitless capacity for lov- 
ing, was married in decidedly cold 
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blood to a woman who had no at- 
traction for him. After marriage 
he joined the army of the Prince de 
Condé as an émigré, and was so 
seriously wounded at the siege of 
Thionville that he was left for dead. 
When he recovered he fled to Eng- 
land where he endured that neces- 
sary novitiate of genius,—poverty 
and distress. 

In 1797 he published his Politi- 
cal, Moral and Historic Essay on 
Ancient and Modern Revolutions, 
an ambitious work of an ambitious 
young man. In his mature years he 
described it as a detestable chaos of 
ill-digested knowledge bundled to- 
gether to prove that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun, and that 
history repeats itself with cyclic 
monotony. The work, however, 
contains some purple passages 


which their author was careful to 
salvage and incorporate in other 


works. Thus a description of a 
night spent among the American 
Indians, with the booming Niagara 
as a subdued base accompaniment, 
is reproduced in the Génie du chris- 
tianisme and the Mémoires d’outre- 
tombe. One of the final chapters of 
this youthful work is _ entitled: 
“What Religion Will Take the Place 
of Christianity?” To make his en- 
tangled thesis resolve itself he had 
to assume that the religion that 
made our civilization must pass 
with it, and die as did the creeds of 
Nineveh and Tyre. His reason told 
him so but when his heart asserted 
itself with its own higher reason he 
thought far otherwise and wrote the 
ablest defense of Catholicism the 
world had ever known. 


In 1799, when Napoleon had 
overthrown the Directory, Chateau- 
briand returned to France with his 
precious bundle of manuscripts and 
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a heart loaded with memories and 
ambitions. In 1800 he published 
Atala, the story of Chactas and 
Atala, an Indian youth and maiden. 
This slight tale, like Les Natchez, 
published twenty-six years later, 
was a mere frame for the display- 
ing of his power as a weaver of gor- 
geous verbal patterns, rhythms, as- 
sonances and the daring technicali- 
ties of style which have since be- 
come a commonplace, but which in 
his day were welcomed as soul- 
nourishing manna in the desert of 
barren and bitter Rationalism. 
Atala was originally incorporated 
into his masterpiece, the Génie, but 
later taken out in favor of René, a 
story of a proud and passionate 
youth who became the prototype of 
innumerable sorrowful Werthers 
and romantic Byrons, and brought 
into French literature the somber 
colors of the mal de René, that Cel- 
tic longing for the unattainable and 
preoccupation with melancholy 
themes. 

With the publication of his Génie 
du christianisme in 1802 Chateau- 
briand was lifted from being a 
minor luminary on the literary hori- 
zon of France to being a major 
planet poised high and secure in 
the firmament of European letters. 
The ripeness of the time lifted the 
book from the level of a clever apolo- 
getic to the heights of a classic, as 
it was the ripeness of the time that 
raised the Communist Manifesto a 
century ago from being a socialist 
squib to a bomb shattering the 
whole foundations of society and 
Christian morality. The Génie has 
been unjustly condemned for not 
being what its author never intend- 
ed that it should be. He wrote it, 
not as a philosopher or theologian, 
but as an artist and poet. It ap- 
pealed, not to the cold abstract rea- 
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son, Which had already begun to 
commit suicide by demonstrating 
that reason cannot prove the valid- 
ity of concepts arrived at by reason 
alone, but to the outlawed senti- 
ments and man’s innate love of the 
beautiful. It established the need 
for belief on the instinct to admire 
and reverence. It disproved the 
Voltairean jibes by proving that 
Christianity, far from being the 
enemy of culture, had been the 
mother of the arts, that the Church, 
while seeking first the Kingdom of 
God and His glory, had had many 
other things added unto her, includ- 
ing the sublimest masterpieces in 
art, music and literature. The aim 


of the Génie was to demonstrate the 
superiority of Christian over pagan 
art, taken in their widest sense. 
Napoleon welcomed the Génie 
and its author, since it pleased the 
first consul to restore religion, the 


“vaccine of the imagination.” Cha- 
teaubriand was given a post in the 
diplomatic service and visited Rome 
as the secretary of Cardinal Fesch. 
The poet gathered many memories 
in the Eternal City and drafted his 
novel The Martyrs, which was to 
become the forerunner of such nov- 
els as Quo Vadis?, Fabiola, Callista, 
Marius the Epicurean and Ben Hur. 
Out of the amazing versatility of 
his genius Chateaubriand created 
numerous literary modes and fash- 
ions. He who wills can come by 
the seed now and perhaps cultivate 
fairer flowers, but let due honor be 
done the original sower in the harsh 
barrenness of Rationalism. But 
Chateaubriand was no opportunist, 
as his enemies supposed, for, when 
he heard of the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien at the instigation of the 
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Emperor, he left his service. Napo- 
leon, who had shrewdly observed 
that one hostile newspaper was 
more dangerous than a thousand 
bayonets, was to have that lesson 
strike home when he antagonized 
Chateaubriand who attacked him 
in the pages of the Mercure and in 
a book entitled De Buonaparte et 
des Bourbons. After the downfall 
of Napoleon Chateaubriand re- 
turned to France with King Louis 
XVIII. in 1815, and thenceforth 
politics absorbed him, and he wrote 
nothing of great note except his 
Mémoires d’outre tombe. The right 
of publishing this after his death 
was sold by him for a large life 
annuity—last paradox in the string 
of colorful contradictions. The 
Mémoires set the fashion of auto- 
biographical novels and that long 
line of Baedekers of the ego which 
produced L’Uomo Finito. 


The beginnings of Chateau- 
briand’s career had been laid in the 
American scene, and shafts of ro- 
mantic moonlight from the forests 
above Lake Superior permeated his 
works with a sad serene radiance 
that broadened into the dawn of Ro- 
manticism. The end of his life, too, 
was curiously connected with Amer- 
ica. He died on Independence Day, 
1848. His passing went almost un- 
noticed amid the turmoil of revolu- 
tion that swept Paris in that mem- 
orable “Year of Revolutions.” He 
was buried, at his own request, on 
the little island of the Grand Bé, 
off the coast of Saint-Malo, and 
there, under a slab of granite, set in 
splendid histrionic isolation above 
the stormy Breton shore, he lies 
facing the New World. 





A NORTH CAROLINA PILGRIMAGE 
By D. H. MosELEy 


UR Cardinal had a predilection 
for scuppernongs, and the Tar 
Heel Apostle for hot flour muffins 
and broiled chicken. When visit- 
ing scenes familiar to both of them, 
I often thought of such trifles. Car- 
dinal Gibbons, who first went to 
North Carolina as a newly conse- 
crated bishop at the age of thirty- 
four, is still “our Cardinal” and the 
legend of Thomas Frederick Price, 
his altar boy there, grows from year 
to year. 

Roads, which were deep in red 
clay when the youthful Vicar Apos- 
tolic followed them nearly eighty 
years ago are now smooth concrete. 
At Nazareth, where Father Price, 
the future co-founder of Maryknoll, 
labored over his monthly Truth, the 
North Carolina Catholic is published 
weekly. Where there were few 
churches, there are now many, 
small, simple, charmingly designed. 
To me, it all seemed too wonderful 
to be true, and, when in one of the 
larger cities, some colored children 
sped toward me on roller skates 
calling, “Are you going to see Sis- 
ter? We'll take you,” I gasped. 
Little pickaninnies, who never 
heard of a Sister or a roller skate, 
used to be coaxed for catechism in- 
to the old cotton storeroom at Glen 
Ivy. 


On the bus to Wilmington, the 
city in which Father Price was born 
and Bishop Gibbons began his North 
Carolina mission, I called the atten- 
tion of a motherly woman, with 
whom I had been chatting for an 
hour or so, to a group of buildings 
surmounted by a cross. 


“That must be Belmont Abbey, 
the Benedictine institution,” I haz- 
arded. 

“It’s something Roman Catholic,” 
she replied, stiffening. 

“Then it is Belmont,” I said. 

“Maybe.” 

“I am a Catholic,” I informed her. 

She turned sharply tome. “You're 
not a Roman Catholic? Not real- 
ly?” she demanded in amazement. 

“Of course I am.” 

“Well, I never!” 

I smiled at her consternation. 

Presently she volunteered, “I am 
on my way to visit my daughter; 
she thinks she is in love.” 

“With a Catholic?” I could not 
refrain from asking. 

“Yes. I tell her she knows her 
own mind, but...” 

“If she decides to marry him, 
they will both be happier if they 
are married by a priest.” I ex- 
plained why as best I could. 

By that time, we were at her des- 
tination, and I, who would never 
know the outcome of the romance, 
was left to ponder the meeting. 
North Carolina. 1948. It recalled 
a scheme dear to Father Price at 
the turn of the century when, 
spurred to effort by Father Walter 
Elliott of the Paulists, his whole 
heart was in the home missions. 
He wanted Catholic women to live 
in the less thickly populated coun- 
ties where there were no churches, 
no priests, and to mix with the peo- 
ple, be known and loved as human 
beings. Prejudice was rife then. 
It is not unknown now. We had 
just passed through prosperous Gas- 
tonia, and naturally I thought of 
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the person who had done most to 
overcome prejudice, Judge William 
Gaston of Newborn, an able jurist 
and a devout Catholic. It was due 
to his stand, during the Convention 
of 1835, that Article 32 (which for- 
bade any person who denied the 
truth of the Protestant religion to 
hold any civil office of trust or 
profit) was struck from the North 
Carolina Constitution — one of his 
greatest services to his State. 


I changed buses at Charlotte. My 
companions on the new vehicle 
were young mothers who talked of 
houses and children. I looked from 
the bus windows on a prosperous 
country that belied the old saying 
that paint stopped at the North 
Carolina line. I doubted if there 
could be a can of paint left in the 
United States for Virginia’s adorn- 
ment. White houses, trim lawns, 
gardens gay with flowers, broad, 
smooth concrete roads! Where 
were the high old gray houses with 
two-storied verandas, the dingy 
plantation cabins, the red clay gul- 
lies and piney woods familiar to our 
Cardinal, the Tar Heel Apostle and 
me? As it got on toward dusk, and 
I had learned how the proposed 
bungalow was to be built and how 
Tommy had been benefited by peni- 
cillin, I began to notice that the 
silence of swamps enveloped us, 
that ghoulish, moss-hung cypresses 
were rising in the shadows. We 
were approaching Wilmington. This 
was the country through which 
young Bishop James Gibbons trav- 
eled one fall evening in 1868, three 
years after the end of the War be- 
tween the States. Closing my ears 
to the chatter of my pretty neigh- 
bor, I could picture our Cardinal at 
thirty-four, very slight, fair, not tall, 
friendly and affable with the group 
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gathered to greet him, yet somehow 
set apart by a peculiar awareness. 


The clerk had been vague about 
the hour of daily Mass, so I looked 
on the dark side of things when I 
set the alarm clock. The night por- 
ter took me down in the elevator, 
and, being asked the way to the 
Catholic church, walked to the door 
with me. He pointed up the broad 
street. “And, there’s one thing 
about that church different from 
any in the country,” he boasted. 

“What?” I demanded hopefully. 
Maybe it was well heated. 

“There’s not a nail in it!” 

Then I knew I was being directed 
to St. Mary’s, designed by Raphael 
Guastavino and not to St. Thomas’ 
where our Cardinal went. 

There were not many people 
astir in the wide streets, and the oc- 
cupants of the huge houses behind 
the live oaks were certainly asleep. 
The door of St. Mary’s was open, 
however, and the Sisters of Mercy 
were already there. It was for the 
Sisters of Mercy that Bishop Gib- 
bons bought the old Peyton man- 
sion, having secured my grandfa- 
ther’s promise that his little daugh- 
ters should go there to the first con- 
vent school in the State. I knew 
that the present Sisters had a differ- 
ent convent and a parochial school. 
After awhile, their pupils filled the 
pews near me. When the priest be- 
gan Mass, the children began to 
pray aloud. With clarity, certainty, 
serenity, they enunciated the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass. A prayer of 
thanksgiving for conditions in North 
Carolina in 1948 rose as they did so. 


Later, I found St. Thomas’, now 
the church for colored Catholics, 
but still beloved by the whites. It 
is a small church on a street that 
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runs down to the Cape Fear River, 
and, although in the course of its 
hundred years it has been reno- 
vated, it is essentially the same as 
when Fred Price was baptized, and, 
some years later, young Bishop 
Gibbons installed by Archbishop 
Spalding. A photograph of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons greeted me in the ves- 
tibule. Inside the church, memo- 
ries crowded each other. The altar, 
the pews, the gallery lent themselves 
as a setting for reminiscences to 
which I had listened since baby- 
hood. Here, holy Father Mark 
Gross instructed Fred Price and my 
relatives. Here they made their 
First Communion and were con- 
firmed. Here Fred served Bishop 
Gibbons’ Mass. The convent girls 
were kneeling here on Good Friday 
when Fred removed his shoes, as 
altar boys do at the Adoration of 
the Cross, and displayed, to their 
great joy, holes in his socks. 

It is curious how little things 
come to mind: perhaps I thought 
of those holes rather than of Fa- 
ther Price’s ordination, which oc- 
curred here with Bishop Northrop 
officiating, rather than of the young 
priest offering the Holy Sacrifice 
and dedicating his life to his State. 
Well built, with dark hair, ruddy 
skin, bright blue eyes that twinkled 
behind steel-rimmed spectacles, 
Fred Price was every inch a man. 
When he knelt in St. Thomas’ and 
prayed for the conversion of North 
Carolina, it certainly did not occur 
to him that he would leave that 
work to others and die in China, co- 
founder of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America. 

Presently I wandered out of the 
church to the playground and to- 
ward the convent which is now the 
dwelling of the Franciscan Sisters 
who teach the colored children. 
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Some small darkies joined me, their 
eyes dancing. It was useless to ask 
them questions. I knew that Bish- 
op Gibbons and Father Gross lived 
in a lean-to at the rear of the 
church, and that we were standing 
near the very spot where Father 
Gross had suggested to the Bishop 
that he write The Faith of Our Fa- 
thers, the first chapter of which was 
immediately penned in a room ad- 
joining the sacristy. My compan- 
ions would not know that, nor 
could they know that, many years 
ago, on this very playground, a little 
white girl delighted in angering a 
nun in order to watch her master 
her temper, or that that same child 
had received her First Communion 
as Viaticum there in the convent, 
had recovered, grown up, and was 
my mother. Like other North Caro- 
linians, those small darkies were in- 
terested in the present, and, when 
I found some silver and copper coins 
and distributed them, they were as 
naively affluent as tobacco million- 
aires. 


I went from Wilmington to Hali- 


fax on a local train. Our Cardinal 
and Father Price had traveled no 
more luxuriously. And my grand- 
father, attorney for the old railroad, 
frequently made the journey in re- 
verse with the alluring prospect of 
convent graduations and school girl 
essays at the end of it. The day 
coach was comfortable, air condi- 
tioned. From the windows I saw 
fields of brilliant flowers near the 
tributaries of the Cape Fear, for 
New Hanover County raises jonquil 
and canna bulbs for the trade. The 
golden fields contrasted oddly with 
the dank and gloomy swamps on 
whieh they bordered. Our Cardi- 
nal and Father Price would have 
been reading their breviaries as they 
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went north, or jotting down mission 
notes, or catching up with journal 
entries: “Number of miles traveled 
by rail, stage and steamboat, 925; 
number of towns and stations vis- 
ited, 16; number of Catholics in 
various places, 400.” 

I watched the road signs. “To 
Clinton.” There is a Catholic 
church in Clinton now. “To New- 
ton Grove.” That settlement be- 
came almost’ entirely Catholic 
through the conversion and exam- 
ple of Doctor Monk. One of the 
worst journeys Bishop Gibbons ever 
made was on horseback through a 
sleet and snow storm to celebrate 
Mass at Doctor Monk’s house. We 
passed through Mount Olive. It 
was there that Bishop Gibbons took 
Fred Price when he went on a mis- 
sion; he explained to Fred, whose 
vocation was already apparent, that 
he wanted an altar boy accustomed 


to serving Mass for a bishop. 

I wearied of road signs and looked 
at my neighbors in the coach. In 
front of me sat a tall, lovely girl. 
She had boarded the train at a 


small station. Her head was pil- 
lowed on her arm on the window 
sill, and I noticed that her dark 
hair curled from the roots. She 
seemed to be asleep. There was a 
book on the seat beside her, and I 
idly noted the title: Frédéric Oza- 
nam. Surely an accident; she must 
have picked it up thinking it a 
novel. She wakened, borrowed a 
newspaper from the conductor, and 
began to read. I did not speak to 
her, but Ozanam was a long way 
from Paris, and I wondered. I had 
to change trains at Rocky Mount; 
80 did she. When we were check- 
ing our bags, she held Ozanam 
tight. 

“Interesting?” I asked. 

“Not very,” she answered. “Have 
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you had dinner? I’m crazy for 
some oysters. Let’s go find a place 
to have dinner,” she continued. 

We walked off together, and, to 
my amazement, got delicious oys- 
ters. It was Friday, and a fast day 
to boot. 

“That is a Catholic book,” I said. 

“Yes.” 

“You aren’t a Catholic?” 

“Yes’m. Iam. And it is the first 
time in my life that I ever fasted. 
Please tell me what to eat for sup- 
per after this big dinner.” 

It was three o’clock then, and any 
supper might have seemed an im- 
possibility; but she was young. So, 
by way of fast and abstinence, we 
got back to Ozanam and the rosary 
which she had been saying on the 
train when I thought her asleep. 

“I could not believe the tales told 
about Catholics,” she confided. 
“There is a little Catholic church 
near us in the country. I went with 
a Catholic boy once. When If left 
school, I studied in a city. The 
fact is, ’m a convert. And, there’s 
another thing I want to ask you 
about. We are a large family. I 
am the only Catholic. Suppose I 
should die! My mother says they’d 
have any kind of funeral they 
wanted to.” 

I suggested that she marry a 
Catholic. She might find one in 
North Carolina. I suspected that 
she knew where. 


Halifax had not changed. Not 
much has happened there since the 
Revolution, but there were events 
enough before and during that. 
Washington, Cornwallis, Tarleton, 
Lafayette, that clever Willie Jones, 
discoverer of John Paul, and John 
Paul Jones himself, are all asso- 
ciated with Halifax. So are our Car- 
dinal and Father Price. 
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As I looked about me when we 
were driving from the Station, I 
could not be surprised by white 
paint there, even on the little Catho- 
lic church built by Father Price. We 
passed it as we entered my host- 
ess’ driveway, for it stands next 
door to her house. She and one 
other person are the only parishion- 
ers, but Mass is offered there every 
few weeks. 

It was Bishop Gibbons who de- 
cided that there must be a church. 
There were a few Catholic families 
in Halifax County when he was 
Vicar Apostolic. When he would 
come to the mission, he would stay 
with my hostess’ great-grandfather 
or my grandfather, and offer Mass 
in the drawing-room. It was at 
Grandfather’s that a Negro thief 
entered, “and almost escaped with 
my pantaloons,” as His Eminence 
would relate in after years, but it 
was there, too, that, to his surprise 


and delight, he was heartily hugged 
and kissed by a little girl who had 
misunderstood when told to kiss his 
ring. She was the same little girl 
who did not die at the Convent of 


Mercy in Wilmington. “It is years 
since I was last embraced by a 
young lady,” he declared, and then 
swung his pectoral cross around the 
child’s neck for her to display to her 
friends. And it was there that he 
found the finest scuppernongs, for 
Glen Ivy’s vineyard was unrivaled. 

At Halifax, Bishop Gibbons 
preached in the court house to Prot- 
estants. He admired and respected 
North Carolina Protestants, always 
speaking of them as God-fearing 
Christians. Like Bishop England 
who, in 1821, when there were only 
twenty Catholics in Wilmington, 
accepted the courteous invitation of 
the Presbyterians to use their 
church, and drew crowds to his 
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sermons, Bishop Gibbons preached 
where and when he was asked. But, 
on one of his journeys north, he 
procured plans for a church for 
Halifax, and wrote about them in 
his light, clearly spaced handwrit- 
ing. It was long after he left North 
Carolina, however, and after Grand- 
father’s death, that the white church 
rose in Halifax, and, somehow, it is 
pre-eminently Father Price’s, for it 
was constructed when he was in 
charge of the mission, and dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin whom he loved 
so dearly, under the title of her Im- 
maculate Conception. It was he 
who contrived a confessional novel 
enough to lure any sinner to his 
knees; there is a grating in the 
sacristy door: the priest sits in the 
sacristy: the penitent kneels out- 
side in the church. If there were 
ever more than two in the congre- 
gation, it might be considered pub- 
lic penance. Father Price’s vest- 
ments hang in the sacristy; memo- 
ries of him linger in the sanctuary. 
There he used to kneel before the 
tabernacle, his shoulders a little 
bent, his beads slipping endlessly 
between his fingers, his holiness 
evident. In later years, in far-off 
China, the natives who could not 
understand his speech, would refer 
to him as “the holy priest.” 
Almost twenty-nine years have 
passed since the Tar Heel Apostle 
died in Hong Kong, and twenty- 
seven since our Cardinal went to 
his rest, but, in Asheville, surround- 
ed by the blue mountains that they 
loved, they seemed very near to me. 
It is fitting that the most beautiful 
church in the State, St. Lawrence’s, 
should be there, and that the Cardi- 
nal should have been present at its 
consecration in 1920, shortly before 
his death. Closing my eyes, I could 
almost see him standing beside the 
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altar rail, old, fragile, tranquil: and 
| could almost hear his ever clear 
voice recounting his earliest experi- 
ences in the mountains when he 
traveled on horseback or by wagon, 
and adding to his reminiscences the 
assurance that his last message to 
the congregation was even as his 
first, “Jesus Christ yesterday, to- 
day, and the same forever!” 

But a North Carolina Catholic 
does not pause long in revery. 
There were hundreds of yellow pen- 
cils in the pews in St. Lawrence’s, 
short, bright yellow pencils, five to 
apew. A Maryknoll missioner who 
had made an appeal at Mass, came 
in and we began to collect them. 
When the task was finished, he 
promised, “Father Price will watch 
over you.” I had received many a 
blessing from the Tar Heel Apostle 
in my childhood, and this seemed 
an echo and a reminder that almost 
every one who knew him believed 
him to be a saint. 

I left the church thinking about 
him. In the old days, he would ap- 
pear in Asheville unheralded. Once 
he came when he had literally 
wrested permission from his bishop 
to make a retreat alone on Mount 
Junaluska. Again, he was on his 
way to Mount Mitchel, for with a 
poetic strain characteristic of him, 
he had decided to offer Mass for the 
conversion of North Carolina on the 
highest peak east of the Rockies. I 
suppose that, raising his eyes from 
his breviary, he repeated the verse 
that comes to one so often, “Thou 
shinest wondrously from the ever- 
lasting hills.” 


On the way to Junaluska, in 
West Asheville, I found a little 
church dedicated to St. Joan of Arc. 
Then a fine motor road led on to 
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Waynesville, which has a chapel, 
St. John’s, and to the Cherokee In- 
dian Reservation, where Mass is 
celebrated weekly. I could remem- 
ber that road deep in slithery red 
mud. I wonder if Father Price 
dreamed what concrete would mean 
to missioners. I thought of it when 
I turned in the other direction, to 
the northeast. Past Little Switzer- 
land, clinging precariously to the 
mountainside with nothing between 
it and the deep valley and the far- 
flung sky, I discovered the tiny fort- 
resslike church of St. Lucien at 
Spruce Pine. A young mountain 
girl, who had taken me under her 
wing when I boarded the bus, sat 
beside me and, to my delight, ex- 
claimed on the grandeur of the tow- 
ering mountains and the loveliness 
of fast gliding snow-white clouds 
that cast shadows in the valleys. 
She called my attention to field- 
stone houses that appeared here and 
there, apparently mindful of how 
suitable they were. I pointed out 
St. Lucien’s. That, too, is built of 
stone and fits into the landscape. 


Swannanoa’s lovely little church, 
St. Margaret Mary’s is back from 
the highway that Bishop Gibbons 
followed when he first went up to 
the mountains from Old Fort. Situ- 
ated in the woods, it was so quiet 
that time seemed to have stopped 
altogether. I tarried there longer 
than I knew. As I was leaving, a 
printed card such as hangs in al- 
most every chapel in the State, al- 
tracted my attention: on it were 
listed the Catholic churches in 
North Carolina and the hours of 
Masses in each. I could readily 
imagine how that card would have 
affected Cardinal Gibbons and Fa- 
ther Price. 





WHAT ARE SAINTS? 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


NE of the arresting paradoxes 
of our time has been a revival, 

in the midst of a world-wide de- 
spiritualization of human society, 
of interest in the lives of the men 
and women called saints. This may 
be due in part to a reaction against 
the boredom of countless novels ex- 
ploiting small personalities and in- 
significant lives, a reaction which 
restored biography to popular 
favor, and finally led certain biogra- 
phers, in their quest for more heroic 
stuff than fiction generally offers, 
to the discovery that saints are 
heroes by definition, and of all 
heroes the most interesting. Some 
novelists in turn responded to this 
impulse by undertaking to “create” 
saints, or what they conceived to be 
saintly characters—often with rath- 
er grotesque results. Unhappily 
these pseudo-saints are likely to at- 
tract more attention than the real 
ones, whose lives, sometimes excel- 
lently written, are published quiet- 
ly from time to time along with 
many of the same dull fervorinos 
that have done so much to conceal 
or discredit true sanctity. Yet no 
mere psychological or literary the- 
ory will quite explain the avidity of 
so many readers for life-stories dis- 
tinguished by a contempt for those 
passions which are the very stuff 
of drama and of fiction. Is not a 
holy and mysterious force at work 
even in the citadels of materialism 
and unbelief, quietly suggesting to 
those who will listen that saints, far 
from being mere curiosities, can 
and do contribute more to the gen- 
eral welfare than all the armies and 


navies, statesmen and artists, sales- 
men and economists put together? 

Even our school geographies pro- 
claim the fact. We have a San 
Francisco, but no city named for 
any of the solid citizens of Assisi 
who thought the Little Poor Man 
crazy when he stripped off his 
clothes and leapt into a snowdrift 
as a gesture of defiance to stuffy 
respectability and carnal servitude 
alike. San Diego, California, was 
so called in honor of a humble lay 
brother of the fifteenth century who 
devoted his life to prayer and the 
care of the sick; but what city re- 
minds us of his contemporary Tam- 
erlane, who raised a mound of 90,- 
000 skulls over the ashes of Bagdad? 
We have also a Saint Paul but no 
Nero, Minnesota, as in time we may 
have a Saint Thomas More, but 
hardly a Henry VIII! Nor do any 
great rivers or palaces, schools or 
towns commemorate the Emperor 
Valerian, who had St. Lawrence 
roasted alive. It is the saints and 
not the conquerors or politicians 
who gain the affections of mankind 
in the long run. The very descend- 
ants of those who put holy men to 
death as fanatics and traitors pay 
honor to their memories. London, 
three centuries after its people de- 
cided to venerate saints no longer, 
still has 500 streets named after 
them. 


The first and most obvious fact 
about saints is that they are peo- 
ple. They incline to the faults and 
virtues of others. They are strik- 
ingly individual, some few eccen- 
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tric. They have their favorite ex- 
pressions, their peculiarities of walk 
and dress, their hobbies. St. Charles 
Borromeo played the cello, St. Te- 
resa of Avila, as a girl, was a good 
chess player. The Irish saints were 
usually fond of animal pets and of 
writing poetry. Most saints were 
single, but many were married, and 
quite a few had all the joys and 
cares of parenthood: for example, 
Paulinus of Nola, Thomas More, 
Brigid of Sweden, Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, Monica, the Empress Helena, 
Jane Frances de Chantal. St. Louis, 
who liked to caress his wife in pub- 
lic, had nine children, while his 
cousin St. Ferdinand, King of Cas- 
tile, had thirteen. St. Henry the 
Emperor was a jealous husband; 
and he was only one of several royal 
saints. St. Isidore, the patron of 
Madrid, was a day-laborer. Indeed 
the honor roll of sanctity, with its 
9,000 to 10,000 names, includes al- 
most every sort of temperament, 
occupation, and racial stock. Most 
of the first Christian saints were 
Jews; so were the Carmelite St. An- 
gelus of the thirteenth century and 
the Venerable Francis Mary Paul 
Libermann of the nineteenth. St. 
Benedict the Moor and Blessed Mar- 
tin de Porres were Negroes. Mau- 
rice the soldier, John of God, the 
reformed soldier and rake, Lucian 
the abjuring heretic who died a 
martyr’s death, Camillus the ex- 
gambler, Luke the physician, the 
schoolmasters Cyprian and Cassian, 
the sublime poet John of the Cross, 
Genesius the comedian, Mary of 
Egypt and Thais the reclaimed har- 
lots, Phocas the gardener, Benezet 
the shepherd boy of Avignon, John 
the Dwarf, Thomas More the law- 
yer and statesman—here is but the 
suggestion of a variety embracing 
nearly all the vicissitudes of hu- 
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man experience. In what funda- 
mental similarity, then, is the secret 
of holiness to be found? 

These people who are saints are 
the only normal people in the world. 
It must be clear that “normal” is 
used here not in the sense of aver- 
age, but in its original sense of sane, 
healthy, sui generis. When God 
first walked in gardens in the cool 
of the day, He made this creature 
man to be in His presence; to know 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him. 
The saint is one who does this even 
though it mean taking up the bur- 
den of a nature warped and weight- 
ed by the Fall, and facing a hostile 
and corrupt world. For this he 
needs no ordinary virtue, much less 
mere respectability; he must be 
nothing less than a hero. Hence 
the first question asked concerning 
one proposed for beatification is: 
did he have heroic virtue? This is 
assumed of a martyr from the cir- 
cumstances of his death; of others 
it must be proved. And the hero- 
ism has to be more than human, 
it is the supernatural heroism of a 
soul in love with God, ready to 
serve Him in all things at all costs. 
It is a heroism impossible to human 
nature without the aid of divine 
grace. Heroes, geniuses, remark- 
able and admirable men and wom- 
en have lived among pagans, Bud- 
dhists, Jews, Mohammedans, and 
some of the 200-odd sects of Prot- 
estants. We know that some of 
them must have had the baptism of 
desire, and may have attained holi- 
ness by some special and secret 
grace of God. But the ordinary and 
official channel through which He 
dispenses grace is the one true 
Church founded by our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 

The Eastern and _ Russian 
Churches venerate the saints they 
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identified and recognized when 
united with the successors of St. 
Peter; but since the Schism they 
have had no authoritative means of 
defining sanctity, and no power, 
even in a synod of bishops, to speak 
for all Christians. And it goes al- 
most without saying that there are 
no Protestant saints. A _ saintly 
Protestant is a_ possibility and 
doubtless there are many; but a 
Protestant saint—no; that would 
amount to a contradiction in terms. 
Protestantism began with Luther’s 
denial of the efficacy of good works, 
which are the distinguishing marks, 
in heroic degree, of sanctity. Most 
if not all of the early Protestants 
gave up the veneration of saints 
precisely and explicitly because it 
was so plainly a Catholic custom. 
Hence the “Reformed” Churches in 
general agreed with the official dog- 
ma of the Church of England that 
“the Romish doctrine concerning 
. .. invocation of the saints” was “a 
fond thing, vainly invented, and 
gounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to 
the word of God.” ! This skepticism 
found further support in the Cal- 
vinistic denial of Catholic belief in 
free will. For if God had predes- 
tined some to be saints and the rest 
to be damned, if the whole “Church” 
consisted of “saints,” there could be 
little point in commemorating the 
virtues of particular individuals. 
Few if any Protestants of our day 
retain these concepts. And some of 
them are more orthodox in practice 
than in theory. Whatever Queen 
Elizabeth’s advisers may have pro- 
pounded against “the Romish doc- 
trine concerning invocation of the 
saints,” Episcopalians still name 
their churches after the Apostles, 
thus granting to the first century 
1 Article XXIII. 
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the sanctity they deny to later ones. 
However illogical this may seem, 
let us be thankful for whatever con- 
cession to truth is implied. Per- 
haps the intercession of the Twelve 
will yet be the first link of recon- 
ciliation. 

Again when I included Jews 
among those who had great men 
but no saints, I was not referring to 
Old Testament Judaism. On the 
contrary, the veneration paid to the 
great Hebrew prophets was the 
source and precedent of the Catho- 
lic practice. It was natural that 
the Church, as heir and fulfillment 
of their prophecies, should give the 
highest honor among her saints to 
Moses, whose feast she celebrates 
September 4th, to King David (De- 
cember 29th) ; to Joel, who lived 800 
years before Christ, to Elias, whom 
Carmelites to this day venerate as 
their Founder—the only unbap- 
tized Jew said to have established 
a Christian religious order. 

Next, it was logical for Catholics 
to show reverence for those to whom 
Christ Himself imputed sanctity: 
the good thief Dismas, John the 
Baptizer, the Apostles (excepting 
Judas,—though even he was hon- 
ored by an early sect of heretics); 
Mary Magdalen, as His convert and 
particular friend; and, of course, 
His beautiful and holy Mother, “she 
that cometh forth as the morning 
rising, fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun, terrible as an army set in 
array.” 

It was inevitable, too, that all the 
thousands who laid down their lives 
as witnesses to the teachings of the 
Lord should be regarded as holy; 
such were most of the first century 
saints, a large number of them Jews. 
As time went on, other persons of 
heroic virtue, though not martyrs, 
were recognized as undoubtedly in 
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Heaven; such were called confes- 
sors, and finally were identified 
more explicitly as virgins, widows, 
pontiffs, bishops, doctors, and so on. 
All of the first thirty-five Popes are 
honored among the saints. 
Comparatively few of the blessed 
have been formally canonized in the 
modern sense. For more than a 
thousand years they were chosen 
by popular acclaim, ratified by the 
approval of a bishop or several bish- 
ops, who generally built churches 
to commemorate them or to house 
their remains. This method proved 
satisfactory enough during the first 
centuries when full documentation 
and adequate criticism were possi- 
ble in the highly literate atmos- 
phere of the Roman Empire. Even 
to this day we have far more accu- 
rate information about many saints 
of the first five centuries than about 
most of those of the Middle Ages. 
Such saints as Leo the Great, Augus- 


tine, Benedict, Patrick, and Greg- 
ory I. were never “canonized” for- 


mally. But with the collapse of 
their ancient world, even the Church 
suffered from the chaos in which 
she alone stood for lucidity and co- 
herency. Illiterate barbarian popu- 
lations began making cults of mere 
legends or superstitious traditions. 
Some bishops were careless in mak- 
ing investigations. Abuses became 
so numerous toward the end of the 
eleventh century that the Popes or- 
dered that reports of heroic virtues 
and miracles be examined by coun- 
cils, especially by general ones. 
Even after that it was discovered 
that a drunkard who had died in 
his cups was being widely invoked 
as a saint by ignorant people. In 
forbidding his cult, Pope Alexander 
III. set up a precedent by saying, 
“For the future you will not pre- 
sume to pay him reverence, for 
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even though miracles were worked 
through him, you would not be per- 
mitted thereby to revere him as a 
saint without the authority of the 
Roman Church.” The Papacy con- 
tinued to exercise an increasingly 
strict supervision over inquiries in- 
to sanctity until at last, in 1634, 
Pope Urban VII. ended all contro- 
versy on the subject by reserving to 
the Holy See exclusively the right 
of beatification and canonization. 


This process has become exceed- 
ingly strict and complicated. Its 
end and purpose is to be able to de- 
clare that a certain dead Christian 
is undoubtedly among the blessed 
who see God in Heaven, and there- 
fore can intercede with Him for 
those on earth. Now, how could 
this be known? Obviously, only by 
a revelation from God. No matter 
how great the virtues of the person 
may be, then, the Church will not 
declare him among the blessed 
without some evidence that God has 
called attention to the fact by set- 
ting aside, in some supernatural 
way, the ordinary laws of nature, 
that is to say, by a miracle: by re- 
storing sight to the blind (as in the 
case of St. Bernadette), by making 
the deaf hear, removing an incura- 
ble disease, raising the dead to life 
—exactly the sort of miracle that 
Christ performed when on earth. 
Usually some such occurrence—or 
it may be at first the answer to 
prayers in some natural way—ex- 
cites such interest in the holiness of 
the dead person, that the person 
favored reports his experience to 
his bishop, who then, if he sees fit, 
appoints a committee to make an 
investigation. If sufficient evidence 
is found, the bishop forwards the 
results to Rome. There the Con- 
gregation of Rites has the report 
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translated into Italian and pub- 
lished, while the Pope appoints a 
Cardinal to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation. Theologians carefully 
scrutinize all the available writings 
—books, letters, and so on—of the 
servant of God whose claim to holi- 
ness is being urged, together with 
all the depositions obtainable from 
those who spoke with him and knew 
him well. If nothing contrary to 
faith or morals is found, a decree is 
published authorizing further in- 
vestigation. The Cardinals of the 
Congregation of Rites discuss the 
matter; and if they agree, the Pope 
signs a decree authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a more formal com- 
mission, using his baptismal, not 
his papal name. The servant of 


God under investigation is then 
called Venerable. 

The next stage is long and com- 
plicated. No secular court trying a 
man for his life is more thorough 
and scrupulous than the Congrega- 


tion of Rites in seeking.to discredit 
the claim that the servant of God 
practiced virtues both theological 
and cardinal, and to a heroic de- 
gree. If nevertheless that is estab- 
lished, the advocate of the cause 
must next prove that his presence 
in Heaven has been indicated by at 
least two miracles, while a Cardinal 
who is an expert theologian does all 
he can to refute the evidence— 
hence his popular title of advocatus 
diaboli, or devil’s advocate. If the 
testimony survives every attempt to 
destroy it after months, years, and 
sometimes centuries of discussion, 
the person is then beatified, that is, 
he is declared to be blessed. The 
faithful are permitted (but not re- 
quired) to venerate him, to ask him 
to intercede for them with God. 
The final stage of canonization, 
the last of twenty distinct steps, 
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may take even more years or cen- 
turies. It must be proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that two ad- 
ditional miracles have been per- 
formed through the instance of the 
servant of God, since his beatifica- 
tion. When and if this is done, the 
Pope issues a bull (a sealed letter) 
of canonization, in which he not 
only allows but commands public 
veneration. Joan of Arc was canon- 
ized nearly five hundred years after 
her death. Thomas More nearly 
four centuries after his. The child 
martyr called Philomena had been 
entombed unknown in the cata- 
combs some 1,700 years before her 
cult began with the healing of a 
blind man by the touch of her bones. 
On the other hand, St. Teresa of 
the Child Jesus and of the Holy 
Face, who died in 1897, was beati- 
fied in 1923 and canonized in 1925. 
The spectacle of canonization is of 
course one of the most moving of 
all the Roman rites. No trouble or 
expense is spared, and the joy that 
bursts forth in music and color at 
Rome reverberates through the 
whole Christian world. 


Yes, sanctity is irresistible in the 
long run. Even those who deny 
that there are saints are forced by 
their own nature to pay homage to 
them in one way or another—if only 
by resenting them enough to wish 
to exterminate them. Even among 
modern skeptics, there are many 
who pay them honor, though it be 
grudgingly, and for the wrong rea- 
son. God’s particular friends seem 
to them cold and static, with little 
or no contact with ordinary life; 
and for such they have no time or 
understanding. But they do some- 
times make exceptions of the few 
they consider more “human” be- 
cause more active; those who found 
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hospitals, maintain breadlines, 
preach to birds, get shipwrecked, or 
command armies. 

Even in the external sense in 
which these unbelievers understand 
“action,” the lives of saints are 
more exciting, more varied on the 
whole than those of secular heroes. 
It was not by chance but through 
certain activities that St. Cosmas be- 
came the patron of barbers, doctors, 
and dentists; Fiacre of chauffeurs 
and coachmen, Dismas of those 
condemned to death, Hubert of 
dogs, Walstan of farmers, Andrew 
of fishermen and sufferers from 
gout, Eusebius of horses, Louis of 
horse-traders, Eligius of jewelers, 
Anne of housewives, Barbara of im- 
penitent sinners, King David of 
musicians and poets, Peter of Alcan- 
tara of night watchmen, Agatha of 
nurses, Nicholas of pawnbrokers, 
Zita of servant girls, Thomas Aqui- 
nas of students, Hilary of snakes, 
Job of what the headline writers 
politely call ““V. D.,” Clarus of tail- 
ors, and so on. 

Unfortunately most of our mate- 
rialistic neighbors have not been 
told these fascinating facts. And it 
is natural, perhaps, that lacking 
other necessary information which 
we Catholics alone can give them 
and too often fail to impart, they 
cherish a mistaken idea that action 
consists only of outward motion. 
Let us tell them then, that the great- 
est action of which a human being 
is capable is contemplative prayer, 
conversation with God, the silent 
activity of Mary in contrast with 
the sometimes futile bustle of 
Martha. “There is not and cannot 
be a virtue that is really passive,” 
said Pope Leo XIII. It is true that 
Catholic mysticism almost invaria- 
bly bears the fruit of some great 
external activity as well. St. Simeon 


Stylites did not merely perch on the 
pillar which seems so ridiculous to 
the materialistic mind; he also gave 
profound advice and comfort to sol- 
diers, politicians, kings, and other 
saints who sought him out; for all 
we know he may have changed the 
course of history. The desert medi- 
tations of St. Paul found their ful- 
fillment in dramatic toil. “This is 
what prayer is for, my daughters,” 
wrote St. Teresa of Jesus, “this is 
what this spiritual matrimony is 
for: to bring forth always works, 
works.” 2 


There are probably as many 
saints in the world today, despite 
all the evils and perils that are be- 
ing denounced so fervently and 
often so footlessly, as ever before; 
possibly more. Almost any person 
you brush against in the subway 
may be one of the chosen ones. For 
all you know, your elevator boy or 
your barber may one day be canon- 
ized, though he may not yet have 
placed his foot on the first rung of 
the steep ladder. When a Dublin 
truck-driver (a reformed drunk- 
ard) fell dead a few years ago, it was 
found that he wore next to his skin 
some heavy chains, and led such a 
life of prayer, mortification, and 
charity that many persons, claim- 
ing to have been helped by his 
prayers, are advocating his beatifi- 
cation. 

Whether or not this particular 
cause will ultimately prevail, one 
thing is certain: it will be the heroic 
labors of saints, and no merely hu- 
man instruments (however good in 
themselves) such as talk, bal- 
lots, congresses, economic “plans,” 
leagues of nations, jet planes or 
atomic bombs, no mortal panacea 
of any sort that will arrest the evi- 

2 Septimas moradas, cap. 2. 
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dent and rapid de-Christianization 
of the world, and bring mankind 
to its only possible unity and true 
order within the framework devised 
and enjoined upon us by the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God. The an- 
swer to the question we hear on so 
many anxious lips these days, “How 
is the Church going to reconquer 
this pagan and socialistic world?” 
is suggested by another question. 
“How did she do it the first time?” 
Ask the saints; they know. For it 
was they who did it. Ask little 
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Jacinta and Francisco Marto, who 
died soon after seeing Our Lady at 
Fatima in 1917. They took two 
great secrets to heaven with them. 
One of them is not so difficult to 
find out, for those who really want 


‘to know it: it is simply to do what 


our Lord told us to do nearly 2,000 
years ago while on earth, and has 
taught continuously through His 
Church ever since. If we neglect 
this first and open secret, we may 
learn the second sooner than many 
persons will find agreeable. 


SINCE GENESIS 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


parsasee is the way of things material .. . 


And be they small or great, their mission done, 
They turn again to earth from which they sprang. 
The summer song of leaves is soon a dirge 
On winds that danced with them .. . a butterfly’s 
Few moments are more brief than fate allots 
The humble worm that gave it gilded wings. 

A river dries and leaves a gaping wound 

And time’s keen teeth gnaw at a mountainside, 
The toiler quits the field and folds his hands 
And soon is blended with the soil he loved. 


But that for which he labored still lives on 

Through others toiling where he toiled and where 
His dream grew tall and beautiful. .. . 

No leaf is lost . . . the butterflies will drift 

Above the garden beds of memory. 

Things of the spirit live and walk with truth 

Since genesis, down crumbling hills of time, 

Their beauty and their mission still sublime! 
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THE LEWIS TRILOGY: A SCHOLAR’S HOLIDAY 


By MarGareT R. GRENNAN 


NE of the pleasantest and most 

rewarding reading experiences 
of recent years has been to watch 
the development and exposition of 
the thought of C. S. Lewis and to 
see unfolding—in metaphysical 
studies, in literary criticism, in 
prose romances, and in popular lec- 
tures—his particular vision of the 
world. 

Most of his American readers dis- 
covered him with the publication of 
The Screwtape Letters in 1943. 
They were delighted with the wis- 
dom and the style of this imaginary 
exchange between two “devils”— 
Screwtape, experienced in the ways 
of temptation, and his nephew 
Wormword, a mere neophyte, who 
needed the uncle’s guidance to point 
out the endless vanity of unsuspect- 
ing man. This book, both witty 
and profound, exhibited the quali- 
ties we have since come to associate 
with the author: the clear and un- 
compromising ‘ethical stand; the 
frank and insistent acknowledge- 
ment of the reality of evil and the 
modern danger of underemphasiz- 
ing it; the keen psychology in the 
handling of character; the original- 
ity of approach, sometimes almost 
paradoxical in its inversions; and 
finally, the graceful presentation, 
without which, despite his consid- 
erable gifts, he might not have 
found a hearing. 

Many books, appealing to an ever- 
growing audience, have followed 
“Screwtape,” including The Prob- 
lem of Pain, The Case for Christian- 
ity, The Great Divorce, The Aboli- 
tion of Man, and the remarkable fic- 


tional trilogy, Out of the Silent 
Planet, Perelandra, and That Hide- 
ous Strength. Compact of wisdom 
and learning, written in a style 
marked by sincerity and clarity, 
they almost challenge the reader to 
form an estimate. Discretion may 
warn that it is too soon for ap- 
praisal, but admiration hurries us 
into judgment. For to many of 
us Lewis seems to have lasting 
qualities. He has a point of view 
and the art to communicate it. Like 
the Christian revelation that molds 
and informs it, it is at once per- 
sonal and universal. It is unmis- 
takably his own, and yet it falls 
within the Tao, the term Lewis him- 
self uses to describe all writing and 
thinking recognizing “the doctrine 
of objective value, the belief that 
certain attitudes are really true and 
others really false, to the kind of 
thing the universe is and the kind 
of things we are.” 

Perhaps, after all, one of the best 
tests of the possible survival of any 
author is to ask whether (as in 
Lewis’s case) there emerges from 
his collected writings a vision we 
can recognize as peculiarly his own 
and yet intelligible to us through 
shared experience,— whether the 
reader approaching in all sympathy 
and with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, can enter through the works 
into the larger world of the writer’s 
mind. This reading experience 

1 EprrortaL Note: Not accepting the doctrinal 
teaching of the Church, Mr. Lewis, an Angli- 
can, naturally enough commits a number of 
errors in his books which may easily be de- 


tected by Catholics well-grounded in their 


faith, but which might preve stumblingblocks 
to others. 
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means not merely the understand- 
ing of the author’s ideas; it is deep- 
er and more inclusive than any in- 
tellectual effort. It also goes be- 
yond the recognition of his first 
principles. It seems rather to in- 
volve a comprehension of the en- 
tire creative milieu in which the in- 
dividual works were conceived. 
The reader arrives at a feeling for 
the form and color that the writer’s 
thought not only took but might 
have taken in a contemplated but 
unrealized work. Our view includes 
both the actual and the potential 
since the successful artist creates 
a vision that transcends any given 
expression. Indeed he who suc- 
ceeds at all, has a success beyond 
any one poem, any one play, or any 
one novel. Unlike mathematics, the 
total in literature is greater than 
the sum of all its parts. Writers 
who last are like the dreamer in 
The Romance of the Rose. They 
open the gardens of their minds, 
and we can enter and see. It is just 
this quality of vision that his ad- 
mirers find in C. S. Lewis. 

But while he is frequently praised 
for the wisdom of his writing, not 
enough has been said as yet of the 
very special quality of that wisdom: 
it is so often wisdom at play. Some 
of the finest things he has said have 
been uttered with the lightness, 
with the “willful beauty of a jest.” 
To understand him it is necessary 
to recognize the spirit that runs 
through the trilogy, Out of the Silent 
Planet, Perelandra, and That Hide- 
ous Strength. In these books, writ- 
ten for his own pleasure and conse- 
quently for ours, he is, as usual, 
the scholar, the critic, the teacher, 
the controversialist. But he is also 
the poet, and his imagination is 
bright with humor. These of us 
who take a somewhat pardonable 
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pride in having discovered Lewis 
for ourselves in the “pre-Screwtape 
days,” found this richly imaginative 
side in his early work. The cre- 
ative gift that has since drawn Ran- 
some, Weston, the Dimbles, Mark, 
Jane, Mr. Bultitude, and the dragon, 
was clear to any observant reader 
in the scholarly Allegory of Love 
published in the 1930’s. There 
Lewis transformed the attitudiniz- 
ing figures of medieval literature in- 
to the exciting and meaningful sym- 
bols they once were before the tra- 
dition of reading allegory was lost 
to the modern mind. The under- 
standing, the poetic sympathy, the 
ability to penetrate into the spirit 
of another age, contained the prom- 
ise so richly fulfilled later in the 
delightful romances — fairy stories 
of modern times—which Lewis has 
built around the central figure of 
Ransom. 


The trilogy is a scholar’s holiday. 
One of the joys of reading Lewis is 
to watch emerge, with never a 
touch of pedantry, hints of affec- 
tionate reading in the byways of 
literary history,—now an echo from 
the Middle Ages, now an obscure 
but charming reference to the sev- 
enteenth century, now a word for 
George Macdonald or a nod to a 
modern Utopian romance. In That 
Hideous Strength, for example, 
Arthurian allusions, both Welsh 
and courtly, occur with such happy 
frequency that the imagination is 
constantly challenged by the impli- 
cations of such names as “Mr. Fish- 
er-King.” The trilogy is a philoso- 
pher’s holiday, too, and Eve’s con- 
versations with Weston and Ran- 
some in Perelandra often reflect the 
lessons of The Problem of Pain. 
Like Ransom in Out of the Silent 
Planet, the teacher in Lewis is off 
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on a long vacation, too, and the 
knapsack on his back frankly con- 
tains the lessons of the Riddell lec- 
tures. 

But even though these,stories are 
conceived in a holiday spirit, they 
are no less firmly based. than are 
the more serious writings, on 
Lewis’s deepest convictions. In 
these tales of interplanetary war 
we see unmistakably the philoso- 
phy of a Christian thinker, and 
there runs through all three what 
Lewis considers the central conflict 
of our times. The contrast is re- 
peatedly made between those forces 
that will realize the potentialities 
of human nature and those forces 
that will destroy that nature as we 
know it, and will eventuate in the 
“abolition of man.” The issue be- 
comes more clearly drawn with 
each of the adventures. Despite 
the fantastic beauty of the Martian 
background in Out of the Silent 
Planet, the lines of battle between 


good and evil are evident enough. 
We watch the forces of Oyarsa, the 
loving one, and the forces of the 
Bent One in the cosmic struggle. 
We recognize, of course, the under- 
lying symbolism of the “Enemy 
Above” and “Our Father Below” of 


the Screwtape Letters. In Pere- 
landra, a second Eden on the planet 
Venus, the conflict becomes a per- 
sonal decision, a re-enactment of 
the Fall of Man, that emphasizes 
the sanctity of the individual per- 
sonality and throws light on the 
difficult adjustment between inno- 
cence and experience. The third 
in the trilogy leaves “Outer Space” 
and returns to the everyday world. 
As if intent on giving the problem 
first in macrocosm and then in 
microcosm, Lewis now sets the story 
in a quiet English university in a 
retired village. Again the struggle 
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is repeated with “Logres” represent- 
ing the spirit of the Tao and “Brit- 
ain” representing the destructive 
elements of a dictatorial and prag- 
matic pseudo-science, bent on the 
abolition of ordinary human nature. 
The application of this modern 
fairy tale is no less clear for the 
world than it is for an England al- 
ways under the necessity of choos- 
ing between the “sweet and the 
straight” and the “sour and the 
crooked,” and always in the seri- 
ous danger of imagining that there 
really is no struggle. 


Out of the Silent Planet begins 
like a Wellsian thriller with a jour- 
ney into space. Ransom, a philolo- 
gist and university don, is spending 
his long vacation in his favorite way 
—on a walking tour. In a remote 
section of the English countryside 
he comes accidentally —or so he 
thinks—upon the house and labora- 
tary used by Dr. Weston, a fanatic 
scientist, and his co-conspirator 
Richard Devine. Weston and De- 
vine are like the first two figures 
in a medieval pageant of the Deadly 
Sins: one in his overweening pride 
in the intellect; the other in an 
equally intense covetousness of ma- 
terial wealth and its consequent 
power. Wisely, though, Lewis lets 
the symbolism take care of itself, 
and first convinces the reader of the 
reality of the scene and of the ac- 
tors in it. The laboratory houses a 
space ship in which the two have 
already penetrated interstellar re- 
gions, and Ransom’s blundering in- 
to their retreat results in their 
forcing him to join them on their 
second journey. So clear cut is the 
conversation; so realistic and even 
matter of fact is the use of detail; 
so complete is the identification 
with the sensible and articulate nar- 
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rator of the story, Ransom, that the 
reader willingly suspends disbelief 
and travels in imagination in the 
spherical rocket ship out into the 
golden light of remote space, and 
finally lands on Malacandra or the 
planet Mars. Our world lies twin- 
kling in the distance, visible in the 
far southwest of the star-encrusted 
sky of a warm Malacandrian night. 

It is not only a new physical per- 
spective we get on ours, the “silent 
planet.” As the story unfolds it be- 
comes increasingly clear that, in all 
space, we are the ones most pain- 
fully out of tune. We are cut off 
from the beneficent powers of the 
universe. We are living outside the 
golden light and we are under the 
yoke of the Bent One. 

As we would expect from its lit- 
erary genre, Mars, in this romance, 
is inhabited,—but by creatures of 
intelligence, of soul, and of free will. 
No spiritual grotesques,—though in 
appearance they differ markedly 
from man,—they are compassion- 
ate and reasonable beings. With a 
swiftness that rivals Gulliver’s mas- 
tery of the Lilliputian language, 
Ransom, aided by his philological 
studies, learns Malacandrian and 
tries to explain our civilization to 
his Martian friends. The hrossa, 
the gentle, creative, and social “peo- 
ple” whom Ransom first encoun- 
ters, hear of our institutions with a 
mixture of sorrow and _ bewilder- 
ment. The contrast between their 
life of mutual and affectionate help 
and our divided and destructive 
world is all too clear, and we 
emerge sadly from the test, with 
every defense of pride crumbled and 
the truth revealed. Our world has 
sickened with a “bent” idea: “that 
life is greater than any system of 
morality.” “It is better to be alive 
and bent than dead.” We are re- 
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minded of the scene where Gulliver 
explains the European ideal to the 
astounded emperor of Brobdingnag. 
The captain is pathetic in his loy- 
alty, but the giant king can only 
conclude the bulk of men to be “the 
most pernicious race of little odi- 
ous vermin that nature ever suf- 
fered to crawl upon the surface of 
the earth.” We mortals fare bet- 
ter with the more charitable Mala- 
candrians. But even though they 
do not turn from us in Brobding- 
nagian scorn, they are forced to as- 
sume from the unreasonableness of 
our lives that we have been “wound- 
ed in the brain.” Lewis is, of 
course, writing in the well-recog- 
nized tradition of the imaginary 
voyage—a tradition always more 
critical of our real world than of 
any fabulous one. 

But no hint as to plot or theme 
can suggest adequately the measure 
of delight to be gained from read- 
ing this adventure. Lewis is an ex- 
cellent storyteller. He is a master 
of suspense, and Ransom’s terrified 
flight into the Malacandrian forests 
anticipates the thrilling chase of 
Perelandra and the crescendo of 
horror reached in That Hideous 
Strength when the quiet backwater 
of university life becomes the scene 
of a grim struggle. Lewis can make 
his characters credible too; even 
the strange creatures of Mars, the 
sorns, and more particularly the 
hrossa, have enough of the illusion 
of reality to awaken an affectionate 
interest. Perhaps his_ greatest 
charm in Out of the Silent Planet, 
however, is the picture of Malacan- 
dra itself with its warm and effer- 
vescent rivers, its pale vegetation, 
its forests of delicate frond - like 
trees,—a “pastel world, out of a 
child’s paint box.” We return to it 
again and again in imagination and 
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we share Ransom’s nostalgia for its 
beauty. 


The second in the trilogy, Pere- 
landra, also has a planetary setting. 
Once more, and with his usual al- 
chemy, the scholar on a holiday 
transforms his erudition into the 
stuff of imagination. His knowl- 
edge of medieval and renaissance 
astrological beliefs again is effec- 
tively used for suggesting overtones, 
and Venus, or the influence of Love, 
takes the place of Mars, the “Lord 
of Meaning,” as the scene of action 
in this adventure of Ransom into 
remote space. Lewis imagines the 
planet, renamed Perelandra, as a 
warmer world than Malacandra, 
brighter in its colors, younger in its 
“history,” and inhabited by only 
two beings: the Mother and the Fa- 
ther of a race still to be,—another 
Adam and Eve as yet untempted and 
untried. It is a land of sheer de- 


light where the senses are gratified 
without satiety, and pleasure is un- 


accompanied by shame. It has a 
golden sky and a golden sea cov- 
ered with floating islands of exotic 
vegetation and marvelous food- 
bearing trees that recall the Celtic 
paradise of many ancient imrama. 
It is indeed a land of heart’s desire, 
but not the desire of the disillu- 
sioned heart of a fallen humanity. 
For when Ransom and the reader 
arrive in Perelandra, it is for a 
glimpse of the intoxicating delights 
of a world that has not known origi- 
nal sin. 

Lewis’s creation of this second 
Eden is a remarkable tour de force. 
Naturally it will not appeal equally 
to all imaginations. Edens, like Uto- 
pias, can be highly personal places. 
Some readers may wholeheartedly 
approve the central thought while 
rejecting the myth and the setting. 
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Others may prefer the background 
of mortality and the more “human” 
contests of Out of the Silent Planet, 
since perfection and deathlessness 
can be an uneasy setting for an im- 
perfect audience, and destructive of 
the identification which gives a 
subtle reality to even the most fabu- 
lous tale. But for brilliance of con- 
ception and execution, Perelandra 
is an amazing performance. Prob- 
ably not since fairy tale days has 
the mature reader been able to aban- 
don himself so readily and so com- 
pletely to sheer fantasy. 

Against such a background Lewis 
daringly tells the story of a new 
temptation. The continuance of this 
beautiful world where innocence 
and experience need not be incom- 
patible and where thought, action, 
and emotion are one, depends on the 
decision of its two inhabitants. It 
can vanish, as did the first Eden, 
with the wrong choice of a reason- 
able being, bound only by a single 
commandment of love. The drama 
is focused on the Queen Mother and 
her ability to observe the simple in- 
junction laid upon her, as Weston, 
the scientist of Out of the Silent 
Planet, now irrevocably lost to 
grace, plays the role of tempter, 
and with every specious argument 
from the appeal to intellectual 
pride to a plea—so familiar to mod- 
ern ears—for a relative Morality, 
tries to destroy the goodness from 
which it has now become his very 
nature to recoil. Ransom, on the 
other hand, aware of the tragic con- 
sequences of a second Fall, plays 
the good angel in these discussions 
with the Perelandran Eve. 


When the reader turns to the 
third novel, That Hideous Strength, 
the relationship to the others in the 
trilogy is not at first too apparent. 
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In fact this story seems in striking 
contrast. It begins on a realistic 
rather than a fabulous note, and in 
the opening sections it is quiet in 
tone and shrewdly, even satirically, 
critical of its academic setting. The 
English town of Edgestow and its 
university, Bracton, are very dif- 
ferent indeed from the warmth of 
Perelandran skies or the strange 
and remote beauty of Malacandra. 
Ransom, the central figure of the 
earlier tales, now dominates the 
idea rather than the action. We 
feel that under the guise of Mr. 
Fisher-King (and he has much of 
the mystery of Anfortas,—even to an 
incurable wound), he is deliberate- 
ly presented as a person withdrawn, 
—more of an influence than a char- 
acter in the swiftly moving plot. 
And That Hideous Strength is more 
clearly a novel with a thesis. For- 
tunately, however, Lewis had al- 
ready written a brilliant exposition 
of the theme in the Riddell lectures 
given in England in 1943 and pub- 
lished recently in America under 
the title The Abolition of Man, and 
the storyteller in him was free to 
proceed without any distractions. 
The central point—so persuasively 
argued in The Abolition of Man— 
never obtrudes, but rather perme- 
ates the book, in no way taking 
from the very real suspense. Dif- 
ferent as it is from the spirit and 
form of Out of the Silent Planet and 
Perelandra, the third adventure 
represents no diminution in Lewis’s 
narrative power. In fact there is 
more of the novelist’s skill here in 
his greater concentration on charac- 
ter and in his sensitive and percep- 
tive treatment on ordinary human 
relationships. 


The story begins in the modest 
apartment of the two main charac- 
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ters, Mark and Jane Studdock. 
Lewis is particularly successful in 
presenting them sympathetically as 
well as realistically. They are 
young, inexperienced, and faulty— 
both with more than a little touch 
of vanity and presumption — yet 
nevertheless attractive and even 
lovable in their hopes and in their 
possibilities for genuine goodness. 
Mark has ambitions to get ahead at 
the university where he is a fellow, 
and Jane is working intermittently 
and half-heartedly on her doctoral 
thesis on John Donne. Mark’s great 
fear is not to be “in” with the right 
group—those who run the meetings 
and are in the know as to adminis- 
trative plans. His contempt is 
scarcely veiled for the quiet, schol- 
arly traditionalists on the campus, 
who misread or neglect, he thinks, 
the signs of the times. So much 
would he hate to be an “outsider” 
like them, that he blinds himself to 
the real nature of his associates, and 
comes perilously near compromis- 
ing with his own ideals. He does 
not realize that the set for whose 
favor he works are little better than 
opportunists — men with no real 
plan of action. 

Men with convictions, however, 
—even the wrong ones,—are in a 
more powerful position than those 
with none. There soon comes to 
Bracton a group with a philosophy, 
a plan, and the means to execute it, 
the Bilbury “scientists.” They are 
actively evil. But the opportunists, 
long since incapable of living a prin- 
ciple, have lost even the insight to 
recognize one. They misread the 
aims of the scientists, and are flat- 
tered by the proposal to raise an In- 
stitute on the site of Bragdon Wood. 
High in command of the intruders 
is Devine, the materialist of Out of 
the Silent Planet. 
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With effects understandably 
heightened for the sake of the story, 
the Bilbury group are clearly the 
symbols of those forces in modern 
education whose real aim — what- 
ever else they may profess—is to de- 
stroy belief in any objective stand- 
ard and to insinuate at every turn 
despair as to the discovery of ob- 
jective truth. For Devine and his 
fellows, this is no rational universe. 
All morality is a “mere subjective 
by-product of the physical and eco- 
nomic situations.” This attitude, 
Lewis reminds us, is the point of 
view accepted in hell, and the real- 
ization of Bilbury plans everywhere 
means hell incarnate. These scien- 
tists and their associates substitute 
the search for power for the search 
for truth. 

In a burst of confidence, one of 
the Bilbury group confides to Mark 
what mastery of nature really en- 
tails: it is “the power of some men 
over other men with nature as the 
instrument.” The note struck 
again and again is: “Some men have 
got to take charge of the rest.” 
“These people will be used.” It is 
mastery, however, purchased at the 
cost of life as we know it. As for 
the individual, everything will be 
done to eliminate what is personal, 
emotional, and imaginative. We 
will become “Men without Chests,” 
as Lewis states in the first lecture 
of The Abolition of Man,—creatures 
with minds and viscera, but no 
hearts. The fantastic experimenta- 
tion of the Bilbury group and their 
attempt to produce and prolong life 
in a decapitated head, is the ex- 
treme expression in modern alle- 
gory of an educational philosophy 
that is all too familiar, and the pur- 
suit of which will result in a gen- 
eration cold, mechanistic, incapable 
of spirituality, and convinced of the 
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impossibility of ever knowing truth 
here or anywhere. When such a 
view becomes the active principle 
of men, self-destruction is inevita- 
ble, and unintelligibility, symbolized 
by the confusion of tongues at the 
Bilbury Banquet, makes of the 
world a new Babel, “hideous in its 
strength.” 

Against Devine and his hench- 
men, who temporarily win over 
Mark, Lewis sets Ransom and his 
friends, including the reluctant 
Jane. They represent the “Spirit 
of Logres,” that traditional wisdom 
and goodness inherent in England, 
which from time to time in her his- 
tory must rise to rescue her from 
her less attractive propensities rep- 
resented by the “Spirit of Britain.” 
Ransom and his little group live 
quietly at the village of St. Anne’s, 
while the “Spirit of Britain” is in- 
carnate at Bilbury. In their per- 
sonalities and in their way of life, 
the followers of Logres are in con- 
trast at every point with their pow- 
erful and well organized adver- 
saries, the pseudo-scientists. St. 
Anne’s is old and informal, with 
quiet gardens; Bilbury is painfully 
new, functional, unlovely, and im- 
personal, and even its garden has a 
mechanical look. At Si. Anne’s the 
oddly assorted group including a 
farmer, a university fellow, an Ar- 
thurian scholar, and the wife of a 
convict, are highly individualized. 
At Bilbury all are unmistakably of 
the same mold, and they are all 
“specialists.” Bilbury annihilates 
character; St. Anne’s develops it. 
St. Anne’s is marked by a love of 
animals and a devotion to little 
things; the Bilbury scientists would 
clear the planet of unnecessary life. 
While never losing sight of the ulti- 
mate, the people at St. Anne’s have 
the greatest clarity as to the obliga- 
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tions of the present. At Bilbury, 
immediate aims are vague but they 
are most clear as to remote goals. 
The Christian virtues—with good- 
ness a flaming and positive thing— 
animate life at St. Anne’s. The un- 
natural, not the supernatural or the 
natural, is the rule at Bilbury. 
Neither a Christian nor a good 
pagan would be at home there. As 
Mark comes to realize, Bilbury rep- 
resents the trend that rejects the 
dogma of God becoming Man, but 
believes implicitly in the dogma of 
man becoming god. 


In Out of the Silent Planet, Pere- 
landra, and That Hideous Strength, 
with wit and charm and a good 
sense of the storyteller’s art, C. S. 
Lewis thus easily blends allegory 
and action. The novels are read 
with pleasure, and the meaning is 
almost effortlessly absorbed as we 
learn from one of the keenest of 
modern teachers. 

Recently Lewis edited some selec- 
tions from George Macdonald, a 
writer who has greatly influenced 
him and whom some of us came to 


T is an hour of moment for the United States. 
decision. To block the Communists in their quest for power here 

at home may conceivably infringe upon some small measure of the 
individual rights of those who are not themselves Communists, but 


whose actions lend every aid and comfort to the enemy. 
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know through his appearance as a 
character in Lewis’s Great Divorce. 
In his introduction Lewis describes 
Macdonald’s “mythopeic art,” his 
ability to write in a fashion that 
reaches the mind and heart in mys- 
terious ways. In this special kind 
of writing — mastered, Lewis be- 
lieves, by such men as Kafka—the 
myth-maker 


“arouses in us sensations we have 
never had before, never anticipated 
having, as though we had broken 
out of our normal mode of con- 
sciousness, and ‘possessed joys not 
promised to our birth.’ It gets un- 
der our skin, hits us at a level 
deeper than our thoughts or even 
our passions, troubles oldest cer- 
tainties till all questions are re- 
opened, and in general shocks us 
more fully awake than we are for 
most of our lives.” 


Lewis himself can write in this 
tradition, and his trilogy is one 
more proof of the old chronicler’s 
belief that “Truth lies hid in the 
trappings of a tale.” 


It is the hour of 


In the in- 


terest of the vast majority of the American people this becomes our 


solemn and sworn duty. 


If there is one thing certain, it is the fact 


that failing to take action in the near future will mean the perma- 
nent loss of an even greater number of our own American rights. 
It is better and easier to retain liberty than it will be to regain it, 


once lost. 


—Hown Donan L. Jackson, in Plain Talk, May, 1948. 





ON EATING 


Saint and Stoic on Gluttony 


By SISTER MIRIAM GALLAGHER, R.S.M. 


REED, the statesmen tell us, is 
one of the chief sources of the 
world’s evils, especially today. Im- 
perialism, often under disguised 
names, perturbs the world. And 
most nations seem to think them- 
selves as innocent of aggression as 
the Illinois farmer who defended 
his own rapaciousness by the ex- 
cuse: “I ain’t greedy "bout land. I 
only want what jines mine.” But 
only greed in the matter of food or 
drink concerns us here, and it con- 
cerns all. Lincoln, when asked 
what was the matter with his wail- 
ing boys, replied: “Just what’s the 
matter with the whole world: I’ve 
got three walnuts, and each wants 
two.” 

Not today could Seneca write to 
Lucilius, “The halls of the professor 
and the philosopher are deserted, 
but what a crowd there is in the 
cafés.” But neither, on the other 
hand, could he say that our cafe- 
terias and cabarets are deserted, 
though in time that tribute to cul- 
ture may be one of the results of 
the present crowded classrooms. 
The great Socrates was impatient 
with men whose chief purpose was 
to eat and drink. To Sir Richard 
Burton they were not men at all: 


“Eat, drink, and sport; the rest of 
life’s not worth a_filip,” quoth 
the King; 

“Methinks the saying saith too 
much: the swine would say the 
selfsame thing.” 


Sir Arthur Clough thinks that to 
those convinced there is no heaven 
but feeding, earth is the only hell, 
and it serves the purpose for men 
whose “sole reason for living lies in 
their palate.” The twentieth cen- 
tury version of the famous Epicu- 
rean line reads, in Dorothy Parker’s 


flippant verse, “The Flaw in Pagan- 
ism”: 


“Drink and dance or laugh and lie, 
Love, the reeling midnight 
through, 
For tomorrow we shall die! 
(But alas! we never do.)” 


Eating in itself is, we know, good 
and necessary. Most men proba- 
bly believe with Charles Eliot: 
Those who do not enjoy eating sel- 
dom have much capacity for enjoy- 
ment or usefulness of any sort. 
Samuel Johnson, who agrees a man 
seldom thinks with more earnest- 
ness of anything than he does of his 
dinner, says it in Anglo-Saxon: “He 
who does not mind his belly, will 
hardly mind anything else.” And 
as far back as Boswell’s and Wol- 
cot’s time, men knew that “A din- 
ner lubricates business,” and that 
“The turnpike road to people’s 
hearts lies through their mouts.” 

Pope claims: 


“Fame is at best an unperforming 
cheat; 

But ’tis substantial happiness to 
eat”; 
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and Rabelais, that breakfast makes 
good memory. Dr. James J. Walsh 
would have the long night fast bro- 
ken by a breakfast of coffee, fruit, 
bread (two slices), oatmeal, and 
bacon or eggs; and Chavasse knew 
that he was right: “A meager, un- 
substantial breakfast causes a sink- 
ing sensation of the stomach and 
bowels.” Hannah Breineh in “The 
Fat of the Land” saw life “black be- 
fore the eyes when it was empty in 
the stomach.” 

This necessity for food the psalm- 
ist felt: “Who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things; so that thy youth 
is renewed like the eagle’s.” 

Not many would concur with By- 
ron in what 


“.. . all human history attests— 
That happiness for men,—the hun- 
gry sinner !— 
Since Eve ate apples, much de- 
pends on dinner!” 


All sorrows are good (or are less) 
with bread, says Cervantes, for the 
stomach carries the heart, not the 
heart the stomach. Though you 
may not feel yourself like men in 
Homer “born to banquet and to 
drain the bowl,” you must be satis- 
fied if your supper is like Hidalgo’s 
dinner—“very little meat, and a 
great deal of tablecloth,” as says 
Longfellow. These meatless days 
anyone can understand John Wol- 
cot’s: 


“One cut from venison to the heart 
can speak 
Stronger than ten quotations from 
the Greek!” 


Yet it is not difficult to under- 
stand St. Paul: If a mouthful of food 
is an occasion of sin to my brother, 
I will abstain from flesh meat per- 
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petually, rather than be the occa- 
sion of my brother’s sin. And 
again, “It is good not to eat flesh, 
and not to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother is offended, or 
scandalized, or made weak.” 

Many gormandizers are finicky. 
Says Thomas Fuller, “Of all birds, 
give me mutton.” And although 
there are few of Thomas Hood’s 
“wholesale eaters who can devour 
a leg of mutton and trimmings at a 
sitting,” there are some who like 
Sydney Smith, find a salad luscious 
enough to “tempt a dying anchor- 
ite to eat.” Elia would have it that 
“a man cannot have a pure mind 
who refuses apple dumplings”; he 
himself likes “asparagus — which 
seems to inspire gentle thoughts.” 

The less effeminate Hood ex- 
claims: 


“Of all the things I ever swallow,— 

Good well-dressed turtle beats 
them hollow,— 

It almost makes me wish, I vow, 

To have two stomachs like a 
cow!” 


Artemus Ward went further: 


“As for me, give me turtle or give 
me death.” 


Shelley could admire unmanly 
dishes: 


“Though we eat little flesh, and 

drink no wine, 

Yet let’s be merry; we’ll have tea 
and toast; 

Custards for supper, and an end- 
less host 

Of syllabubs and jellies and mince 
pies, 

And such other lady-like luxuries.” 


But Martial counters: 
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“When I can have a fat turtle dove, 
good-bye, lettuce; and keep the 
snails for yourself; 

I have no wish to spoil my appe- 
tite.” 


Any sauce, to be savory, accord- 
ing to Horace must be earned by 
sweat. Moods, too, determine 
choice and taste, as Shakespeare 
tells us in Othello: 


“The food that to him now is as lus- 
cious as locusts, 
Shall be to him shortly as bitter as 
coloquintida.” 


Not many at any time would dis- 
pute the choice of Eugene Field’s 
friend. 


“When I demanded of my friend 
what viands he preferred, 

He quoth: ‘A large cold bottle, and 
a small hot bird.’ ” 


According to a Spanish proverb, 
says Hayward, four persons are 
wanted to make a palatable salad: 
a spendthrift for oil, a miser for 
vinegar, a counselor for salt, and a 
madman to stir all up. Says John 
Gay: 


“What will not luxury taste? Earth, 
sea and air 

Are daily ransacked for the bill of 
fare. 

Blood stuffed in skins is British 
Christians’ food, 

And France robs marshes of the 
croaking brood.” 


No one but the glutton contends 
with Cicero: “Reason should direct 
and appetite obey.” Those born not 
“merely for the purpose of diges- 
tion” know with Antiphanes that 
hunger makes everything sweet, and 


with Horace that a stomach seldom 
empty despises common food. It 
was Horace, too, who rejoiced that 
“though your threshing-floor grind 
a hundred thousand bushels of 
corn, not for that reason will your 
stomach hold more than mine.” In- 
genious is gluttony. “I do not 
know,” says Montaigne, “who it 
was who wished for a gullet length- 
ened out like a goose’s neck so that 
he might taste for a longer time 
what he devoured.” Of him Seneca 
would doubtless say: “Let him herd 
with the dumb brutes—an animal 
whose delight is in fodder.” And 
Shakespeare: 


“What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his 
time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, 
no more.” 


Katharine called Henry VIII. “a 
man of an unbounded stomach.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh advised: 


“Eat slowly; only men in rags 
And gluttons old in sin, 
Mistake themselves for carpet bags 
And tumble victuals in.” 


Marcus Antoninus gives other 
reasons for avoiding gluttony: “It 
makes the carcass smart, as well as 
the pocket.” And Burton found it 
“the source of all our infirmities 
and the fountain of all our dis- 
eases.” As a lamp is choked by a 
superabundance of oil, a fire extin- 
guished by excess of fuel, so is the 
natural health of the body destroyed 
by intemperate diet. The wise 
Diogenes analogizes: “As houses 
well stored with provisions are like- 
ly to be full of mice so are bodies 
of those that eat much, full of dis- 
eases.” John Ray makes the ad- 
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vice an imperative. “Eat and 
drink measurely and defy the medi- 
ciners.” Maybe Swift is right: “This 
eating and drinking takes away a 
body’s stomach.” Seneca may not 
have believed with Shakespeare that 
“Fat paunches make lean pates,” 
nor with John Lyly who has Dioge- 
nes say in Alexander and. Campaspe 
that the belly is often the head’s 
grave, but he did complain: “The 
pleasures of the palate deal with us 
like Egyptian thieves who strangle 
those whom they embrace!” 

As Pope Innocent III. tells us: 
“Greediness closed Paradise; it be- 
headed John the Baptist.” Chaucer 
knew well that it kindled and blew 
the fire of lechery. In the “Pardon- 
er’s Tale,” we find it apostrophized: 


“O gluttony, full of cursedness, 
O cause first of our confusion, 
Original of our damnation.” 


Horace deplored the fact that 
“clogged with yesterday’s excess, 
the body drags the mind down with 
it, and fastens to the ground this 
fragment of divine spirit.” Shake- 
speare concurs that 


“... dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt 
quite the wits.” 


Saadi sums up the condition of 
those whose sole bliss is in eating, 
who can give, as says Juvenal, but 
one brutal reason why they live: 
“He who is a slave to his belly sel- 
dom worships God.” 


“Their own hungry bellies are the 
god they worship 

Their own shameful doings are 
their pride.” 


If gluttons dig their own graves 
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with their teeth, and if, though few 
die of hunger, of eating, a hundred 
thousand, as our politic Franklin 
said, Patricius, Bishop of Gaeta, may 
not be wrong in saying that surfeit 
has killed more than famine. And 
what a commentary, if true, is 
Henry Taylor’s remark that most 
great men have died of overeating, 
when our Lord in St. Matthew 
urges: 


“Do not fret over your life, how 
to support it with food and drink, 
over your body, how to keep it 
clothed. Is not life itself a greater 
gift than food, the body than cloth- 
ing?” 


For persons of high standing, 
abstinence is almost imperative. St. 
Thomas would have the young ab- 
stain and women, the former be- 
cause the concupiscence of pleasure 
thrives in the heat of youth; the lat- 
ter, because too often heart rules 
head. Roman women, according to 
Valerius Maximus, drank no wine. 
Sobriety, the saint also prescribes to 
the old, in whom reason should be 
vigorous to instruct others; to bish- 
ops and all ministers of the Church, 
who should fulfill their spiritual 
duties with a devout mind; and to 
kings who should rule their sub- 
jects with wisdom. Long before St. 
Thomas, the Old Testament in 
Proverbs exhorted: “Give not wine 
to kings . . . lest they pervert the 
cause of the children of the poor.” 

Father Farrell, in his entertain- 
ing Companion to the Summa (Vol. 
III.), insists on our thinking of glut- 
tony in terms of reason. It can be 
committed, therefore—a sin of de- 
sire—on a desert island, he says, 
with no food to be had, or at a 
breakfast table buoyant under the 
airy weight of two pieces of toast. 
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Usually a venial sin, it becomes 
mortal only when it makes us turn 
our backs on God. Though paral- 
lel to contraception, it is a less seri- 
ous sin: it doesn’t impede the pri- 
mary physical end of nature—the 
preservation of the species. It is 
rather, a disgusting sin and terribly 
dangerous because of its unlovely 
daughters. It brings the animal in 
man to the forefront, making rea- 
son seem drugged and sluggish, not 
masterful and vital as in the morti- 
fied man. The crowning touch of 
distastefulness, says Father Farrell, 
proverbial in the spotted vest, is a 
physical uncleanness that goes un- 
noticed by the glutton. 

Abstinence, on the contrary, con- 
duces, says Ecclesiastes, to the pene- 
trating power of wisdom. I thought 
in my heart to withdraw from wine, 
that I might turn my mind to wis- 
dom. As overindulgence in drink, 
says Father Farrell, has no cow- 
ardly finesse, but hits a man over 
the head and throws him helpless 
in a gutter, it requires a special 
kind of sobriety, a sobriety inter- 
ested in reason. Asked how to eat 
acceptably to the gods, Epictetus 
said, “If it is done graciously, fair- 
ly, and restrainedly and decently, it 
is done acceptably to the gods.” The 
famous Cicero called temperance 
the “firm and moderate dominion 
of reason over passion, and other 
unrighteous impulses of the mind.” 

If we give more to the flesh than 
we ought, St. Gregory warns, we 
nourish an enemy; if we give less, 
we destroy a citizen. Temperance, 
then, as says Wycherley, is the 
nurse of chastity. Six unlovely 
daughters trail gluttony, according 
to St. Thomas: unseemly joy, which 
St. Bernard quaintly describes in 
Steps to Humility, scurrility (a kind 
of levity resulting from lack of rea- 
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son); uncleanness, loquaciousness, 
and dullness of mind. Franklin 
knew his Thomas: “Eat not to dull- 
ness,” he tells us. Yet rightly Eccle- 
siasticus asserts: “Wine drunken 
with moderation is the joy of the 
soul and the heart.” It is the excess 
which makes the joy unlawful. Once 
a wise novice master, who knew his 
Bible, ordered from the refectorian 
for a subject about to leave his or- 
der, a glass of wine. Over the re- 
fection, he had the novice discuss 
his problem. Needless to say he 
found at the bottom of the glass his 
despondency dissipated. While this 
remedy cannot be generally adopt- 
ed, it proved its efficacy. 

Frequently all our diseases, phys- 
ical or mental, as Shakespeare as- 
sures us, can be cured by conform- 
ity to the advice in Henry VIII.: 


“Ask God for temperance, that’s the 
appliance only 
Which your disease requires.” 


In Henry IV. he reasserts: 
“Make less the body hence, and 


more thy grace, 
Leave gormandizing.” 


Drinking deep draughts of wis- 
dom has delights all too esoteric. 
With glad heart the Psalmist cried 
out: “Thy chalice inebriateth me, 


how goodly it is.” This truth is no 
secret to him who reads the Scrip- 
tures. Only one object can appease 
the hunger and thirst that too often 
wrecks men and women: the One 
whose possession cures all restless- 
ness. Our young folk think to alle- 
viate it with “cokes” and Hershey 
bars, caviar and champagne, frogs’ 
legs and pistachio ice cream. They 
find the abyss but enlarged. The 
craving rages unabated. Barbara in 
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Luke Delmege had a more effica- 
cious remedy: she stole away from 
the crowd to the tabernacle in a for- 
gotten church. There she found 
peace and comfort if not satisfac- 
tion, which no one should expect 
here, since one definition of heaven 
is: Satiabor. 

Just as “human love is not only 
an ecstasy and a despair, and the 
more profound a despair, the more 
ardently it is returned”—how clear- 
ly John of the Cross realized this! 
—so is the ecstasy of inebriation 
rather a fool’s hell than a fool’s 
paradise—consider Lost Week-End. 

But an admittedly pagan writer 
has told us beautifully of an inebria- 
tion that is the only true ecstasy 
earth offers. Arthur Symons, con- 
scious of man’s frustrations, his 
hopefulness, when he attempts to 
fill the infinite ocean of his soul’s 
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infinity with a thimbleful of mad- 
deningly unsatisfactory finiteness, 
cries out at the possibility of joy for 
believer and seeking unbeliever: 


“But if God does exist! If, out- 
side humanity, a conscient, eternal 
perfection, who has made the world 
in His image, loves the humanity 
He has made and demands love in 
return! If the spirit of His love is 
as a breath over the world, sug- 
gesting, strengthening, the love 
which it desires, seeking man that 
many may seek God, itself the im- 
pulse which it humbles itself to ac- 
cept at man’s hands; if indeed, 
Mon Dieu m’a dit, mon fils, il faut 
m’aimer; how much more is this 
love of God in its inconceivable ac- 
ceptance and exchange, the most 
divine, the only unending intoxica- 
tion, in the world!” 


COUNTRY LANE 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


UIETLY here 
The heart is mended, 
One with the peace 
From hills descended. 


Quietly here 


The heart delights 
In the sweet air blown 
From pine-dark heights. 


Quietly here 


The heart is resting, 


Hearing at eve 


The thrush’s blessing! 





SOME ADMIRED SPARTA 


By HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW 


WELL remember with what 

pained surprise I listened to an 
elderly gentleman of German de- 
scent who suggested that Sparta 
was the greatest state of ancient 
Greece. That was a quarter of a 
century ago. One cannot fail to re- 
member such straws in the wind. 
Now we have experienced the whirl- 
wind. 

Recently a workingman explained 
to me with perfect assurance that 
he was just as good as Einstein. 

Something ought to be done 
about such ideas. I did the best I 
could. I told the old gentleman 


that Sparta was a rotten state and 
dilated on the illustrious character 


of ancient Athens. As for the work- 
ingman, I told him he wasn’t as 
good as Einstein. Both the old 
gentleman and the worker resented 
the fact that I dared to have opin- 
ions of my own. 

One wonders how such ideas gain 
currency. Perhaps Plato and Aris- 
totle have contributed to this view 
of Sparta as a distinguished form 
of government. Perhaps men are 
influenced by the Hitlerian propa- 
ganda which tells us that one of 
these brown-shirted boys is worth 
a whole roomful of Einsteins. Are 
we unable truly to evaluate the na- 
ture of the Spartan government? 
And has democracy so declined 
that, instead of equality of oppor- 
tunity, we now have an inequality 
of proletarian insolence? 

It is one of the strange and un- 
expected things in history, this 
peculiar admiration for an unusual 


state. We can perhaps explain 
why Plato and Aristotle admired 
Sparta—-even though we may not 
sympathize with their point of view. 
And we can certainly understand 
the reasons for certain recent ad- 
miration and imitation—though, in 
this case, we are horrified at the re- 
sults. 

What are the features of the 
Spartan government that have at- 
tracted such attention, ancient and 
modern? Military efficiency, no 
doubt, the rigid training of the 
youth, the inculcation of courage 
and absolute devotion to the state. 
And some may admire the commu- 
nistic features. 

Of course it is possible for some 
to look with favor on such a state 
from a purely theoretical viewpoint, 
while others may look at it from a 
thoroughly practical standpoint. 

Plato and Aristotle lived in the 
days of the declining Athenian De- 
mocracy. The Great Age of Pericles 
was past. Demagogues like Cleon 
or Hyperbolus flattered the vulgar 
mob and pandered to its selfish and 
changing dictates. One wonders 
whether here in America we are not 
suffering from the same disease, 
from undue influence of selfish 
groups and selfish interests. 

It is not difficult to understand 
how Plato and his pupil, Aristotle, 
might prefer the bronzed, athletic 
youth of Sparta, whose life was 
spent in the service of the state, to 
the unruly mobs of the Athenian 
marketplace, herded at times to- 
gether on the Pnyx to deliver their 
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biased opinions and votes in the 
general Athenian assembly. But the 
devotee of freedom cannot help re- 
flecting that democracy, at its worst, 
is infinitely to be preferred to the 
totalitarian state with its compul- 
sions and its secret police. 

It goes without saying that a 
Hitler would see in such a military 
state many things to delight his eye, 
many things to borrow and to imi- 
tate. The communistic ideas could 
be used to organize the state under 
his own total domination. The 
crypteia, or secret police of Sparta, 
would make a direct appeal to any 
autocratic government. And who 
can deny that Russia, too, has uti- 
lized these elements for the con- 
trolled direction of the Russian 
people? 

Naturally there is a motivating 
cause for all this. People do read 


—and misunderstand—the philoso- 


phy of Nietzsche, with its Herren- 
moral and its Sklavenmoral, its 
hatred of Christianity and its exal- 
tation of the Superman. People do 
read — and misunderstand — the 
philosophical political writings of 
Plato and Aristotle. It may be 
noted in passing that the idea of the 
Superman, usually associated with 
the name of Nietzsche, finds its 
origin many centuries earlier in the 
Gorgias of Plato, where it is sug- 
gested that society is a device for 
the control of such individuals, so 
strong that they may only be re- 
strained by a combination of lesser 
men. 

However that may be, it seems 
that the process has been reversed 
and the modern supermen have been 
able to organize society for their 
own devious purposes. And how 
this end might be achieved has been 
learned from the structure of the 
old Spartan State. 
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It may be a matter of astonish- 
ment to some to realize that the 
early Spartan State was a place of 
culture and gave promise of excell- 
ing in the arts. What then occurred 
to change the course of development 
apparently mapped out for it? Cul- 
ture in Sparta was consciously and 
definitely abandoned for a very real 
reason. The Dorian Greeks, when 
they pushed their way into the 
southern Greek peninsula, estab- 
lished themselves as a dominant 
minority among the earlier inhabi- 
tants. Sparta had always before 
her the fear of a slave uprising. 
The helots or slaves were about 
three times as numerous as the 
Spartan citizens who possessed the 
full franchise. So Sparta estab- 
lished herself as a military camp, 
ready for any emergency that might 
arise. Culture was thrown out of 
the window. And the citizens sub- 
mitted themselves to a most rigor- 
ous physical and military training 
and a communistic form of society. 
Men ate at common tables. Money 
virtually did not exist. Land was 
the one recognized form of prop- 
erty and from it the citizens were 
able to make their contribution to 
the public meals. Courage, obedi- 
ence, respect for elders, modesty, a 
Laconic manner of speech — these 
were the qualities cherished most 
of all. And who will say that these 
are not excellent qualities? But un- 
fortunately all qualities, good or 
bad—and there were bad ones— 
were directed primarily toward a 
military end. Now, as to the bad. 
Lack of education is a bad thing. 
the surrendering of normal family 
life is not good. The exaltation of 
lying and stealing and brutality is 
far from good. The exposure of 
unhealthy or under-developed chil- 
dren scarcely meets with hearty 
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approbation. The inability to re- 
alize the possibilities of larger po- 
litical entities than the city-state is 
perhaps not an enlightened atti- 
tude. In addition to all this the 
Spartans were ultra-conservative, 
slow to act and excessively loath to 
wander far from the confines of 
their own tiny polity; loath, too, 
to assume responsibilities which 
might devolve upon them as results 
of conquest. 

We will do well to notice that we 
have had a somewhat similar situ- 
ation in the United States, in the 
South. The fear of a slave uprising 
is always a sword of Damocles 
hanging over the heads of the mas- 
ters. We can understand the feel- 
ing of our Southerners even now if 
we realize the fear that may well be 
entertained of a growing confidence 
and strength of the Negro popula- 
tion, so long downtrodden. In 
ancient Athens, where the slaves 
were relatively well-treated, we do 
not find such fear. But, in the case 
of ancient Rome, we have the ugly 
feeling that a slave uprising is 
vaguely imminent in the back- 
ground. We remember Spartacus 
and the gladiators among other re- 
volts. Even in the daily family life 
there is the presentiment that a 
slave may burst through the con- 
trols and run wild. There is al- 
ways the knowledge of the quarries 
and the mines to which recalcitrant 
slaves may be condemned. 

In the case of Germany or Rus- 
sia fear had perhaps to be invented 
in order to explain the growth of 
totalitarianism. Accordingly Ger- 
many and Russia both decided to 
be afraid of encirclement. They in- 
vented an artificial fear as opposed 
to a real fear and a real danger 
which we might find in Sparta, or 
Rome, or the South. Then, too, the 
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Jews were an insidious menace. 
So they said. And to guard against 
dangers such as these, rigid military 
organizations, secret police and con- 
centration camps became the order 
of the day. As the crypteia in 
Sparta so the secret police in Ger- 
many or Russia could stand ready 
to ferret out and annihilate any 
dangerous leader of revolt, or to 
stamp out any faint suggestion of 
disloyalty. 

As in Sparta, so in Germany and 
Russia, education and culture have 
suffered. The common soldier, as 
the support of the state, is elevated 
to a position of superiority over the 
educated and the cultured. Force 
is the one standard of excellence. 
And this evil idea is easily made at- 
tractive to the ordinary man. And 
even in the United States there are 
plentiful evidences to mark the 
spread of such propaganda. 

The modern totalitarian state is, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the 
old Spartan tradition, adorned, 
however, with some new tricks and 
vices. 

What then can be the end of a 
state so organized, originating in 
fear, or of a state making use of 
fear as a pretense to further 
schemes of self-aggrandizement and 
world-conquest? Compulsion, fear 
and cruelty can never achieve any 
good end. 

Aristotle says that forms of or- 
ganization earlier than the city- 
state came into being for the sake 
of the living, that is, a bare subsist- 
ence, but the object or end of the 
city-state is the good life. In the 
city-state alone can man realize his 
full development. We would be 
tempted to say that only in a demo- 
cratic state can man develop all his 
capabilities. The state is not, or 
should not be, an institution to ab- 
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sorb or exploit the individual. The 
state should be merely the means 
by which each individual may grow 
into the fullest realization of all his 
potential capacities. No doubt Aris- 
totle is correct in saying that man 
is a political animal: that is, that 
man can only develop in a polis or 
state. But the state should have no 
existence except for the individual. 
In oligarchic Sparta individualism 
was severely repressed. Progress 
of any sort was distasteful to the 
state. Culture had no place. 

But how different is the story of 
Athenian Democracy. What a blos- 
soming of art, of literature, of free 
political discussion, of philosophy. 
Here was a free city indeed, where 
gay old Aristophanes might safely 
dare to laugh at the onion-headed 
Pericles or at the waspish old men 
of the law-courts or at the dema- 
gogue Cleon. Here Euripides might 


question the obsolete mythological 


conceptions of religion. If the gods 
do wrong how can they be gods? 
In Athens the people were the state. 
This is the tradition of government 
we understand, the democratic tra- 
dition. 

It is a good time for men to real- 
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ize the sanctity of the individual. 
Let us make an end of the totali- 
tarian idea, of the military state 
that devours all the citizens, of 
communism that is merely a cloak 
for dictatorship; in a word, of any 


-form of government or organization 


which seeks to swallow the indi- 
vidual. We do not seek license in- 
stead of liberty, but merely the clear 
recognition of the prime impor- 
tance of the individual. The men 
of Athens realized democracy in 
the best sense. 

There remains one other tradi- 
tion which we must never forget, 
however much a Nietzsche or a Hit- 
ler may attack it. 

Against the background of Greco- 
Roman civilization there grew up a 
new religion of such a character 
that St. Paul could envisage a world 
where there was to be neither Greek 
nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free! The great object of the 
Christian religion is the salvation 
of the individual soul. This is the 
end of the matter —a democratic 
state designed to foster free indi- 
viduality and a Christian Church to 
point the way to individual salva- 
tion. 


BROKEN WINGS 


By FLora Jupp MIEROW 


AM an eagle. Tamed? Ah, no—but held 

To this flat earth. Fate of a great oak, felled, 
Whose branches have known the stars. Shall I climb no more? 
These are broken wings—let the spirit soar! 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


LET AMATEURS BEWARE 


ROUND me, at the tea, were 

grouped several attractive young 
women earnestly discussing their 
social service work. They had just 
completed a special course in some 
of its phases and they had “ob- 
served,” they had “visited” and now 


they were eager to apply their 


knowledge in active work. “Handi- 
capped children,” “indigent sick,” 
“working mothers,” and _ similar 
phrases filled the air. Positively, 
and in great detail, they empha- 
sized to me how very necessary it 
is to be well trained in the latest 
scientific methods before attempt- 
ing to relieve the miseries of the 
poor. They expressed great dis- 
taste for the bungling amateur. 

I am a professional in my own 
line and I dislike amateurs in it so 
I kept my guilty secret that I have 
dabbled in social service in an ama- 
teur way. Away back when one 
could learn by working on the rec- 
ords, by going out with the experi- 
enced workers, and then by han- 
dling simple cases, I once worked 
with a public relief organization. 

The conversation of the young 
professionals turned to records, 
cases and case-loads, and my mind 


went back to the time when I was 
shocked to hear reference to “that 
Spignello case’s husband” and about 
“putting the Brodsky case in the 
hospital.” 

My attention drifted away from 
these earnest workers. I could see 
Serafina — young, black-eyed, thin 
to emaciation—pawing my skirt, 
begging me to get her husband 
home from the insane asylum. I 
was ready to burst into tears when 
an older worker appeared and took 
her firmly by the arm. She said, 
“Serafina, you are a fool. When 
Peter is well, he’ll come home. If 
he comes home now he’ll chop you 
up—and the children, and you’ll be 
dead and he will be hung. Go home 
and wait.” Serafina left wailing 
loudly, “But lady, lady, I want my 
man!” My superior turned to me 
and said disgustedly, “You can’t 
handle cases if you go soft.” 

Still in the past, I recalled the 
night that the family of one of my 
“cases” sneaked up the fire escape 
and stole him from the hospital. I 
remembered the reprimand I got 
when I was caught singing Italian 
songs with old Giuseppe instead of 
firmly getting him out of his dirty 
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hole and into the room we had rent- 
ed for him. Then there was the 
Visiting Nurse who raged at me 
when she heard I had dressed a 
child’s sore arm instead of leaving 
it for her to do. “You are crazy,” 
she cried, “you might have gotten a 
hideous infection.” I failed com- 
pletely in trying to get tubercular 
Hedwige to sleep in the tiny porch 
we fixed for her. She knew so posi- 
tively that “night air is so evil a 
thing.” 

Around me the young social 
workers had reached the subject of 
thorough investigation of needs and 
resources. They expressed strong 
disapproval of the family that asked 
for food and medical attention but 
when death came had a glori- 
ous funeral with bands and uni- 
forms. I chuckled to myself for 


long ago my superior had said re- 
signedly, “They keep up the funeral 


insurance if they starve.” Back in 
those old semi-scientific days, Clara 
and her family had been my “case” 
for food and fuel all winter and 
then, on the Sunday after Easter 
among the dozen bridal couples 
seated in the sanctuary was Clara. 
Clad in heavy creamy silk, hung 
with pearls, her round dark face 
shone happily from under an ex- 
quisite and voluminous lace veil. 
But, alas for me, I was so delighted 
by her loveliness I forgot to be cen- 
sorious! 

About that time the Chief told me 
that as a social worker I was a to- 
tal loss, so I offered myself for cate- 
chetical work. 

Teachers were so badly needed 
that the only training I got was the 
question, “Do you know the cate- 
chism?” Twenty Italian-American 
mites were turned over to me to be 
taught their prayers and the be- 
ginning of the catechism. I was 
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earnest and sincere but I did not 
know how to shut off their ques- 
tions. Severely I would ask “Who 
made you?” and Rosa would 
scream breathlessly ‘“God-made- 
me-and-is-that-your-best-hat, Miss 
Maragross?” 

Other teachers managed to stop 
Amelia and Anita and Rosa bring- 
ing small brother or sister or other 
minute relatives to class. Alas, I 
could not seem to make my young- 
sters comprehend that it was more 
important to pay attention to the 
lessons than to these babies. They 
would earnestly explain, “He makes 
a cousin to me and the mother he 
is dead so I bring him with me.” 

They had the true Italian outlook 
about behavior in church. “It is my 
Father’s house, isn’t it? Would my 
Father get mad if I come into his 
house on roller skates to warm my 
feet?” Or, “Always, Miss Mara- 
gross, we give Joe a pickle to take 
to church. So he is quiet.” I had 
objected to the pickle being taken 
from a fuzzy sweater pocket, 
sucked a bit and returned to shelter. 

After catechism class we were 
supposed to line up our children 
and march from the school to the 
church for Mass. Certain sections 
of the church were kept for certain 
classes but getting the children into 
them was difficult because of the 
crowds which were coming from 
and going to Mass. I did not do too 
badly until one Sunday when I got 
caught in the jam of outgoing peo- 
ple. My wretches broke away and 
ran full tilt down the middle aisle 
to the front pews. Then they 
turned and laughed in triumph at 
those whose places they had stolen. 
The following Sunday I came to the 
classroom looking my coldest. Pay- 
ing no attention to the insistent 
greetings, I stood in silence until 
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the group stopped chattering— 
either from awe or curiosity. Then 
| spoke sternly. “You were very 
naughty last Sunday. I am so 
ashamed. You ran down that aisle 
like a flock of sparrows.” They 
looked sidewise at each other. “I 
am very angry,” I repeated. “No, 
you ain’t,” announced Carmela 
with a giggle. “You ain’t mad. 
You’ve got dancy spots in your 
eyes!” She was right. How could 
|look angry with those twenty ras- 
cals staring at me, dark eyes 
stretched wide, mouths pinched in- 
to tiny buds? 

One Sunday Carmela came to 
class with a nasty tear in the palm 
of her hand. “With the lace hook 
| did it when Angelino jumped in 
my arms.” “You make lace?” I ex- 
claimed in my ignorance, “How old 
are you?” “I am seven. I make 
good lace,” she said proudly, “I 
make four kinds of lace. How 
many can you make?” “None,” I 
admitted guiltily. She looked at 
me in utter disbelief and her mouth 
opened and shut a couple of times. 
A few minutes later there was a 
row at the back of the class. “Miss 
Maragross, Carmela makes a lie on 
you!” cried Rosa. “She says you 
can’t make lace.” “It is true,” I 
confessed. There was a dead si- 
lence, then Antonia, orphan from 
the Messina disaster, lifted her 
black eyes to mine. They were full 
oftears. More than ever she looked 
like Our Lady of Sorrows. “I teach 
you,” she murmured comfortingly. 
‘You should know.” She touched 
my hand gently with her tiny one, 
smiling her queer remote smile. 

The time came to prepare these 
children for first Holy Communion. 
| drilled and drilled them in their 
prayers and the catechism, hoping 
fo make them understand some- 


thing of the meaning of confession 
and Communion. I felt responsible, 
frightened for fear that my slipshod 
methods might bring sad results. 
But they assured me they under- 
stood. “Yes,” said Amelia earnest- 
ly, “It is Jesus we will have and we 
must tell all our sins. O, Miss 
Maragross! It is more hard in 
Italy. You got to know your 
prayers, you got to know your an- 
swers, and you got to have wings 
and gold slippers!” Nella nodded 
and added seriously, “I ain’t never 
going to say my dress is better’n 
hers. That is envy and envy is a 
sin on your neighbor. Aijin’t that 
what you said?” 

Somehow they all passed the ex- 
amination the priest gave them 
and with mingled joy and fear I 
watched my twenty approach the 
altar. Later we were congratulat- 
ing them and a teacher near me 
asked, “How many of you remem- 
bered to pray for your papa and 
your mama?” Almost every hand 
went up. My eyes instinctively 
sought Antonia’s, fearing her tragic 
memories. She came close to me 
and whispered, “Miss Maragross, I 
pray for the dead mama and for the 
dead papa and I say ‘Hail, Mary’ for 
you.” 

I was suddenly jerked back from 
these memories by movement in the 
group about me. They were pre- 
paring to leave. I shook hands 
with each of them and wished them 
great success. Then I said some- 
thing I had no intention of saying: 
“You are quite right. No amateur 
should try to do this work. She 
gets more out of it than she gives.” 
They probably think I am crazy. I 
would not want them to know that 
I am now having a whale of a time 
doing war relief work in an ama- 
teur way. Mary E. Gross. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1947-1948 + 


DraMa: The Heiress * (280); Command Decision* (278); The Winslow Boy* 
(214); A Streetcar Named Desire * (207); Mr. Roberts * (118); An Inspector 
Calls (95); The Respectful Prostitute * (88); Skipper Next to God (67); 


The Druid Circle (69). 


ComeEp1Es: For Love or Money* (241); Strange Bedfellows* (159) ; Me and Molly* 
(110); Joy to the World * (86); Born Yesterday * (980); Harvey * (1,512). 
REVIVALS: Medea (214); Man and Superman (271); Antony and Cleopatra (176); 
Crime and Punishment (64); Macbeth (29); You Never Can Tell (40); The 


Play’s the Thing * (39). 


Musicats: Annie Get Your Gun* (852); High Button Shoes * (271); Allegro * 
(268); Look Ma, I’m Dancin’* (142); Finian’s Rainbow * (580); Briga- 


doon* (510). 


Revues: Angel in the Wings* (197) Make Mine Manhattan* (158); Inside 
U. S. A.* (136); Two big records: Oklahoma (2,246) (beating England’s 
Chu Chin Chow); Life with Father (3,213). 


HE verdict on the past season real- 

ly seems dependent on the classifi- 
cation of Tennessee Williams’ Pulitzer 
Prize Play, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
If assent is given to the award of the 
Drama Critics’ Circle and the Pulitzer 
Prize judges and Streetcar really marks 
a dramatic milestone in the American 
theater then this season deserves an 
accolade which the production of only 
three important original plays would 
hardly warrant, because, brilliant as it 
has seemed in many respects, its suc- 
cesses when scrutinized resolve them- 
selves into either dramatizations of 
novels or revivals with the sole ex- 
ceptions of Command Decision, Skip- 
per Next to God—and Streetcar. 

The Winslow Boy, which came here 
from London, is founded on a true 
story; both The Heiress and Mr. Rob- 
erts stem from fiction. As plays, the 
latter two have leaped far ahead of the 
stories but the infusion of dramatic 
tension into Henry James’s mediocre 
story, Washington Square, seems to 
have demanded more _ imaginative 
power in the authors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goetz, than the sensitive technical skill 
with which Joshua Logan transferred 
to the stage Thomas Heggins’ sketches 
of a lieutenant (j.g.) on board a 
freighter in the South Pacific war zone. 


1The plays marked with an asterisk were 
still playing as of June 1st. 


Both of them as well as Streetcar owe 
a great deal to their directors, Jed 
Harris, Joshua Logan and Elia Kazan 
and are outstanding examples of the 
work of American producers. 

Like The Winslow Boy, The Heiress 
lays bare the psychological ravages 
existing under the self-contained ex- 
terior of two well-bred families before 
World War I. In his picture of the 
drawing-room of one of the old red 
brick houses on Washington Square 
Raymond Sovey has set the mood for 
the quiet spaciousness and security of 
life in the last century. Basil Rath- 
bone gives stature to the fashionable 
physician who scars so deeply the soul 
of his awkward daughter, remarkably 
played by Wendy Hiller—a part now 
taken over by Beatrice Straight. But 
unless compared with the novel, the 
forceful suspense injected into the 
play is not suspected. James gave the 
playwrights and director, the situation 
and the characters. It is they who 
have interpreted in action the theme of 
whether it is better for a girl to marry 
unhappily than to live in lonely single 
security, and the two great moments 
of the play, including the shock of the 
final curtain are their interpolations. 

The Winslow Boy is the democratic 
answer to totalitarianism; the rights of 
the individual against the State. It 
follows more or less accurately the 
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celebrated case of Archer Shee vs. Rex 
in which the British Parliament ac- 
knowledged the justice of permitting 
a schoolboy to clear his name when 
accused by the Lords of the Admiralty 
of stealing a five shilling money order. 
The author, Terence Rattigan, accom- 
plished a very pretty feat in constrict- 
ing the action to the sitting room of 
the Winslow home; high credit being 
due to Alan Webb as the father and 
Frank Allenby as the barrister. In the 
Archer-Shee case, it was the eldest 
brother who sacrified himself and his 
fortune for the honor of his family and 
his democratic principles. His widow, 
one of the Pell family of New York, is 
still living on the Hudson at Pellwood, 
Highland Falls. 

Disproving the tradition that war 
plays are at a disadvantage within the 
postwar decade, Command Decision 
and Mr. Roberts were heralded as hits 
before they arrived on Broadway. 
Command Decision is unique in being 
a sympathetic study of ‘brass hats” and 
their responsibilities. The scene of 
the tense action is at the G.H.Q. of the 
Fifth American Bombardment Division 
Heavy in England. As a first play it 


has brought acclaim to the playwright, 
William Wister Haines, to the young 
director, John O’Shaughnessy and a 
star to Paul Kelly as Brigadier General 


“K.C.” In Mr. Roberts, the action is 
all at sea and, although the crew are 
a very vital background on U. S. N. 
Cargo Ship A K 601, the Captain, a 
Lieutenant (j.g.), the Doctor and an 
Ensign are the principal characters. 
Except for two instances of profan- 
ity, the language of Command Deci- 
sion is surprisingly decent; in Mr. Rob- 
erts, the ribaldry of the crew is unfor- 
tunately rather a component part of 
the story in emphasizing their state of 
mind after fourteen months with no 
shore leave. Mr. Logan has said that 
he did tone it down and experimented 
with some eliminations but decided 
that it flattened his scenes and as his 
public offers no objections, he seems 
justified in his own point of view. But 
it isn’t these excrescences which 
bring Mr. Roberts so close to the 
hearts of its audiences but the warm 
humanity of it as a whole—the gen- 
erosity and affection of Roberts for his 
men and the men for Roberts. Henry 
Fonda as the Lieutenant (j.g.) has 
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come back to the stage in a big way. 
He is strikingly supported by William 
Harrigan, Robert Keith and David 
Wayne. 

Skipper Next to God, produced by 
the Experimental Theater with John 
Garfield, was a stirring drama by the 
Dutch playwright, Jan de Hartog, on 
the text of “Am I My Brother’s Keep- 
er?” Its scene was also laid at sea, on 
board a Dutch tramp steamer whose 
Skipper was called upon to make a 
decision about the fate of some 252 
refugees from the Nazis whom he has 
undertaken to bring to safety. Finding 
it impossible to land his tragic cargo 
in South America or in the U. S. A., he 
finally scuttles his ship in Long Island 
Sound so that the refugees may be 
picked up by American yachts and 
thus find themselves on American 
ground. He leaves their fate to the 
kindness of our people. Priestley’s 
play, An Inspector Calls had something 
of the same theme expressed the other 
way round when a plainclothes man 
calls on a smug middle-class English 
family and proves with relentless 
questioning that each one of them had 
been responsible in an indirect fashion 
for the recent suicide of a homeless 
girl in their town. The supernatural 
element which was guessable from the 
first, is ingeniously made certain by a 
telephone call received at the final cur- 
tain. As a play it deserved a longer 
run. 

A curious coincidence about The In- 
spector Calls was that it had been con- 
sidered for over a year by John Golden 
as a good part for Leo G. Carroll. 
Finally Carroll decided in favor of Van 
Druten’s Druid Circle while Courtney 
Burr took over The Inspector with 
Thomas Mitchell. The two plays 
opened within a night of each other 
in theaters facing each other on the 
same block but The Inspector won out 
by a month and then went on the road, 
while The Druid Circle, in spite of bet- 
ter reviews closed in eight weeks. Van 
Druten’s well-written play is a sex- 
infested study of a stodgy Welsh co-ed 
college in which a frustrated middle- 
aged professor carries his Freudian 
suspicions and jealousy of a young 
pair of lovers to the point where the 
girl is nearly driven to suicide. It 
seemed a completely unnecessary touch 
to have the girl and boy confess at the 
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end that the professor’s suspicions 
hadn’t been unfounded. What ap- 
pealed to Mr. Carroll in the profes- 
sor’s part was that he was only given 
three minutes at the end in which to 
establish some sympathy for himself. 
Of course he managed to accomplish 
the impossible, and proved once again 
that he is one of the most intelligent 
and versatile character actors of our 
time. 

Skipper Next to God and An Inspec- 
tor Calls might be called the modern 
equivalent of a miracle play. Certain- 
ly their values had a spiritual basis. 
It is impossible to say as much for the 
drama brought uptown by New Stages 
from Bleecker Street and still playing 
on Broadway with a charming trifle of 
Thornton Wilder’s, Happy Journey, as 
a curtain raiser. The Respectful Pros- 
titute by the French Existentialist, 
Jean Paul Sartre, is a venemous invec- 
tive against lynch law and the race 
question in the South where a poli- 
tician bullies and bribes a white girl 
into accusing an innocent Negro. Quite 
apart from the horrors implicit in the 
situation, the opening scene in the 
prostitute’s cabin discusses such un- 
savory details of her profession that 
this reviewer left the theater. 

The three so-called new comedies 
are all closer to farce and are all desti- 
tute of taste. For Love or Money, in 
which the charming June Lockhart 
made her debut, is full of vulgar lines; 
Joy to the World, the Hollywood satire, 
has neither morals nor restraint; and 
Strange Bedfellows, a costume satire 
on suffragettes, turns completely 
bawdy after a good first act. Me and 
Molly, a transcription of Gertrude 
Berg’s radio series about a family in 
the Bronx tops them all, not only in 
decency but in honest laughs and situ- 
ations. Mrs. Berg has a disarming 
charm all her own. 

The revivals make better news, be- 
ginning with Judith Anderson’s superb 
performance in Robinson Jeffers’ new 
version of Medea, staged by Gielgud 
and including Gielgud’s complicated 
presentation of Dostoievski’s Crime 
and Punishment. Mr. Gielgud has real- 
ly been treated quite shabbily about 
Medea. Instead of giving him the 
credit due for his direction, his own 
performance as Jason was most un- 
justly and unfavorably compared with 


Olivier’s Oedipus Rex. No parts could 
be more dissimilar. Jason is no great 
hero in the tragedy but the “stooge” 
for Medea, and Gielgud, who only took 
over the part until Dennis King was 
available, rightly played him as a 
George Apley without Apley’s high 
principles. Were Jason to be played 
for sympathy, it would ruin Miss An- 
derson’s Medea. 

Shakespeare was twice represented. 
Triumphantly in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, produced by Katherine Cornell 
and directed by Guthrie McClintic. 
Miss Cornell’s Queen was more regal 
than “gypsy”; Godfrey Tearle, who 
has an obtrusive likeness to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, invested Antony with a 
good share of the high romance and 
extravagance of Plutarch’s cosmopoli- 
tan hero; Ralph Clanton’s handsome 
Octavius was prescient of the future 
Augustus and Kent Smith’s Enobarbus 
was a recognizable G.I. and to be re- 
membered warmly. The production 
had fine architectural sets and was re- 
markable for its fluency of action and 
close adherence to the text. Less for- 
tunate from the box office standpoint 
was Macbeth with Michael Redgrave 
(from London), staged unrealistically 
with angry skies and primitive Scot- 
tish tribesmen but with many inter- 
esting features, including Banquo’s 
bloody appearance at the banquet from 
which Evans eliminated any visible 
phantom. Norris Houghton, the direc- 
tor, also brought in the Three Fates 
along with the witches and the vision 
of the Stuart dynasty. Redgrave, with 
sometimes rather inaudible eloquence, 
made clear the brooding, introspective 
nature of Macbeth, but Flora Robson 
failed to measure up to Judith Ander- 
son’s Lady Macbeth, particularly in the 
sleep-walking scene. 

On the light side was the sparkling 
production of Man and Superman by 
Maurice Evans, and the Theater 
Guild’s You Never Can Tell, blessed 
with Leo Carroll as the Waiter and 
William Devin as Bohun. There is still 
the pleasing amusement of Molnar’s 
The Play’s the Thing, featuring Louis 
Calhern at his best, reminding us how 
suave, witty and dexterous were the 
pre-war comedies. Its polite sophisti- 
cation after the noisy, heavy-footed 
farces is revealing. 

No musicale has measured up to 
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Brigadoon unless one turns to Ballet 
Ballads, an experiment in dance and 
song that is wholly delightful. The 
ballads have been written by John La 
Touche, the music by Jerome Moross 
who, eight years ago, dreamed up this 
blend of drama, dance and music and 
then discovered during the War that 
their new medium was an old story to 
the tribes of the Congo. The hymnody 
of revival meetings, jazz and blues, and 
folk song were the three musical forms 
that they decided to use, and La 
Touche wrote the ballads to order for 
them. The idea for Susanna and the 
Elders came from an actual sermon in 
lively terms which La Touche had 
heard in a revival tent and it has been 
staged in the same way with two dea- 
cons playing the Elders as soft shoe 
dancers. Susanna is discovered by 
them in her white ruffled petticoat; the 
congregation is the chorus; the cantor 
is the Parson and a singing Susanna 
has the solos for the dancing heroine. 
Willie the Weeper also makes use of 
both a dancing and a singing Willie in 
the ballad of the drug addict who is 
successively rich and lonely, famous, 
baffled, self-sufficient and the lover of 
Cocaine Lil; all the action taking place 
in Willie’s “untidy” mind. Paul God- 
kin is the choreographer of the dances 
he executes so very brilliantly with 
Sono Osato as Lil and the blues and 
boogie-woogies of Willie are fine con- 
trast for the folk melodies of The Ec- 
centricities of Davey Crockett in which 
Davey and his Sally Ann both dance 
and sing their parts with the help of 
a chorus who sing, act, dance and are 
everything from trees to frontiersmen, 
redskins and members of Congress. 
There are particularly charming 
dances by the girls arranged by Hanya 
Holm and cheerful adventures with 
bears, Halley’s Comet and a mermaid 
with a pink parasol which seems the 
fashion for finny folk in the Ohio. It 
was Michael Todd who commissioned 
La Touche and Moross to finish their 
trilogy after the War but when Todd 
changed his mind about the produc- 
tion, it took two years before the Ex- 
perimental Theater made Ballet Ballads 
the bright musical crown of their sea- 
son. It is to be hoped profoundly that 
they prosper on Broadway. 

Allegro is an experiment in much 
the same form on a far more elabo- 


rate scale. Where Ballet Ballads rely 
chiefly on lighting for their stage ef- 
fects with some movable platforms 
and tiers of seats, Mielziner has em- 
ployed backdrops for Allegro as well 
as a moving platform which carries 
in the actors and some props while the 
main stage is free for the chorus and 
the dancers. Rogers and Hammerstein 
have used the homely story of a 
young, small-town doctor who deserts 
his father’s old practice for a fashion- 
able one in Chicago but decides in 
the end that small-town honesty is bet- 
ter than the metropolitan divagations, 
and it’s fine to see the public stumbling 
over themselves to procure tickets for 
a soundly moral tale. High Button 
Shoes has a skeleton of a story about 
love and real estate in New Brunswick, 
N. J., before the wars, with Rutgers 
College as a breezy background and a 
rip-roaring Mack Sennett ballet by 
Jerome Robbins; gay décor by Oliver 
Smith and Miles White, and some pleas- 
ant songs. Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’, the 
only other straight musicale, is a satire 
by Jerome Robbins on the Russian bal- 
let in which his satirical ballet falls 
short of High Button Shoes but is com- 
pensated for by his Pullman Sleeper 
dance and the gusty comedy of Nancy 
Walker and gay dancing of Harold 
Lang (from Ballet Theater). 

Inside U. S. A. heads the revues with 
Beatrice Lillie and Jack Haley in 
sketches by Auerbach and Horwitt. 
The music is by Dietz and Schwartz 
with striking sets by Lemuel Ayers; 
the choreography is by Tamiris and 
in two or her dances, Valerie Bettis 
has leaped deservedly to popularity. 
Angel in the Wings has the inimitable 
Hartmans; “Bongo, Bongo,” sung by 
Elaine Stritch and dances by Nadine 
Gae and Peter Hamilton. Make Mine 
Manhattan pleased me chiefly with its 
sets by Frederick Fox; the monologues 
by Sid Caesar (as Slot Machine) and 
the song about Schraffts. One song is 
distinctly unsavory. 


For the best acting, I nominate Ju- 
dith Anderson (Medea); Henry Fonda 
(Mr. Roberts); Wendy Hiller (The 
Heiress); Jessica Tandy (Streetcar); 
Alan Webb (Winslow Boy); Paul 
Kelly (Command Decision); Louis 
Calhern (Play’s the Thing). In sup- 
porting roles, Leo G. Carroll (You 
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Never Can Tell); Kent Smith (Antony 
and Cleopatra); Lillian Gish (Crime 
and Punishment). In first parts, June 
Lockhart (Love or Money); James 
Whitmore (Command Decision). The 
finest direction to Guthrie McClintic 
(Antony and Cleopatra); Elia Kazan 
(Streetcar); Joshua Logan (Mr. Rob- 
erts); Jed Harris (Heiress). The best 
sets were designed by Jo Mielziner for 
Allegro, Mr. Roberts, Streetcar; by 
Frederick Stover for Man and Super- 


man; Stewart Chaney for An Inspector 
Calls and Herbert Brodkin for all his 
sets for City Center as well as Lemuel 
Ayers for the décor of Inside U. S. A. 


A discussion of A Streetcar Named 
Desire and the question it suggests of 
what is a proper subject for great 
tragedy will appear in one of the sum- 
mer numbers of THE CATHOLIC Wor tp, 
as well as a review of the work of the 
Experimental Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—James Dunn is leaving in 
July. Who will be the next?—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


BorN YESTERDAY.—John Alexander 
has taken the place of Paul Douglas.— 
At the Lyceum. 


July 


ANNIE GET Your GuNn.—Equally 
popular in London even without Ethel 
Merman.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1948 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW.—A satiric musi- 
cale with “social significance.” All new 
principals in the cast since our review. 
One very tasteless joke.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


March 


BRIGADOON.—Prize musicale with 
plenty of dancing, kilts and imagina- 
tion.—At the Ziegfeld. 


November 


THE HeErreEss.—Beatrice Straight has 
succeeded Wendy Hiller in Jed Harris’s 
production of a dramatic version of 


Henry James’s Washington Square 
with Basil Rathbone. Recommended. 
—At the Biltmore. 


HicH Button SHOES.—Pleasant little 
musicale about Rutgers College with a 
hilarious ballet by Jerome Robbins.— 
At the Shubert. 


ALLEGRO.—Against a_ballet-chorale 
background, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein present the saga of a small town 
doctor. Full of ideals and Americana. 
—At the Majestic. 


January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED DEsIRE.—Chosen 
for the Pulitzer Prize. To me it seemed 
a nightmare. Brilliantly directed and 
acted but obscene.—At the Barrymore. 


February 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—Very funny 
intimate revue with the Hartmans.— 
At the Coronet. 


March 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS.—Suffragette 
farce in San Francisco with bawdy 
last act.—At the Morosco. 


Look, Ma, I’m Dancrin’.—Musicale 
concerning the tour of a Russian Ballet 
Co. with Nancy Walker and Harold 
Lang from the Ballet Theater and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins. 
Nancy Walker proves herself a hearty 
comedian.—At the Adelphi. 


CoMMAND DECcIsIon.—Stirring drama 
of G. H. Q. of our Fifth Bombardment 
Division in England with sympathy 
for the “brass hats,” and some pro- 
fanity.—At the Fulton. 


MAKE MINE MAnuwattan. — High- 
lighted by Sid Caesar as a Slot-Ma 
chine and the sets by Frederick Fox. 
Dancing better than the music.—At¢ the 
Broadhurst. 
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April 


ME AND MoL._y.—Gertrude Berg from 
the Radio in her own comedy about a 
nice family in the Bronx. Decent and 
funny.—At the Belasco. 


Mr. Roperts.—Played by Henry 
Fonda and dramatized and directed by 
Joshua Logan, this story of a freighter 
in the Pacific during the War is as 
ribald as it is touching, and sound at 
the core.—At the Alvin. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—Jean 
Paul Sartre’s sensational study of life 
in our South and a lynching. So of- 
fensive that this critic left the theater. 
Preceded by Thornton Wilder’s de- 
lightful Happy Journey.—At the Cort. 


May 


Joy TO THE Wor.LpD.—Alfred Drake 
and Marsha Hunt in a noisy farce about 
the ethics of Hollywood executives and 
no morality.—At the Plymouth. 


June 


INSIDE U. S. A.—With Bea Lillie and 
Jack Haley as the principals, Dietz and 
Schwartz have paid enough tribute to 
John Gunther’s book to place ‘the 
scene of the sketches and songs all over 
the different states from Massachusetts 
where Miss Lillie is a highly moral 
mermaid to Florida where Mr. Haley 
tries to get a night’s sleep. The sets by 
Lemuel Ayers are very effective and 
Valerie Bettis does some _ splendid 
dancing.—At the Century. 
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THE POET AND THE MYSTIC 


THE first outstanding difference be- 
tween the poet and the religious mystic 
is in the medium of their re-expres- 
sion. The poet re-expresses his inner 
vision in a concrete external work of 
art, extrinsic to himself; the mystic re- 
expresses what he has seen in his own 
life, in sanctity. 

The second noticeable difference is 
in their relation to that vision itself, 
their attitude towards what they have 
seen, 

The poet has, so we must infer, seen 
something of intoxicating value, some- 
thing which arouses in him an inten- 
sity of feeling, an explosive tide of 
Strange, half-painful joy, that must 
break out in concrete re-expression, in 
sound or colour or form. He cannot as 
arule fully explain what it is that he 
has thus seen or known, but in some 
form he must rid himself of it; he can- 
not rest until he is set free; his re- 
expression is in fact a katharsis which 
leaves him in himself, unchanged, un- 
purified. When once he has thus re- 
embodied his vision he casts it from 
him; he is himself again, he is re- 
leased. 


What the mystic sees, on the other 
hand, provokes no such explosive re- 
expression, but it affects him pro- 
foundly in himself; he makes no move- 
ment to free himself from it, rather he 
absorbs it and lives upon it; through 
it he becomes different in himself, in- 
creasingly different as his vision deep- 
ens. He is himself its medium of re- 
expression, and it is integral to his 
position that he shall offer himself un- 
flinchingly, flesh and spirit, to the im- 
pact and its re-expression, to be him- 
self the wax, the clay, the stuff in 
which the idea is to be re-embodied. 

If he should, like the poet, shrink 
from the suffering of his passive vision, 
if he should attempt to externalize his 
own experience, and escape from it, 
he may indeed become a poet, but as 
religious mystic he has failed. 

According to modern Western stand- 
ards the lives of many of the greatest 
mystics may appear curiously barren 
in good works as the term is inter- 
preted today, since the conception of 
prayer as a good work is alien to the 
average modern mind; yet even sup- 
posing the life of contemplation to be 
a life ill-guided and misspent, it must 
be recognized that the genuine mystic 
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is essentially concerned with what, ac- 
cording to his view, is goodness; it is 
in terms of sanctity that he both re- 
ceives and re-expresses, and this again 
divides him from the poet, who, as we 
have already remarked, is often curi- 
ously impervious to beauty of being or 
doing, to holiness. 

It is true that mystical experience of 
a minor kind seems quite unrelated to 
holiness. The indeterminate predispo- 
sition of which true mysticism may 
make use is, as we have already em- 
phasized, in itself morally indifferent, 
but with the great poet we must com- 
pare the great mystic (we are in fact 
now taking the Christian mystic as 
our example); he is without exception 
one in whom the “practice of the vir- 
tues” is carried to a very high degree; 
the poet, however great a poet, as such 
2). l 

The sanctity which is inseparable 
from true mysticism is, it must be 
clearly understood, neither assessed by 
output of good done nor advertised by 
miraculous exhibitions; it is an interior 
attitude of mind, the conformity of the 
will to God, through which the entire 
personality is itself gradually trans- 
formed into the likeness of what it 
looks at. Through the contemplation 
of God’s holiness, it is holy. 

This transformation of the soul 
through union with God is the ac- 
knowledged end to which the life of 
contemplation leads; this is the work 
of art in which the Christian mystic 
‘ will have embodied his vision, but— 
and here we touch the crucial differ- 
ence between his vision and the poet’s 
—this transformation depends upon 
the supernatural love of charity. To 
see God’s holiness as the mystic sees 
it is possible only through grace, by 
which his human nature is raised up 
to a participation in God’s nature. 


—From The Forsaken Fountain. By Rosa- 
LIND Murray (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.), 1948. 





THE CausE oF Our Joy 


THERE is a certain way of writing 
about the Trappist life which gives a 


false idea of our austerities. St. Bene- 
dict left us instructions to be sure and 
try the spirits of postulants by paint- 
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ing an unadorned picture of the hard- 
ships of the monk’s existence so that 
they should have no illusions in mak- 
ing their vows. Hence, there has 
arisen a truculent and bloodthirsty 
Trappist literature which rubs _ its 
hands over fasts and disciplines and 
hard beds and vigils and so on and 
does its best to make the reader’s flesh 
creep. And it is quite true, our life 
is hard. Perhaps there is no harder 
rule in the Church today—no stricter 
fasts, no more uninterrupted silence, 
harder labor. We have no recreations 
whatever, our diet is so restricted that 
Wwe are even deprived of milk and 
cheese for part of the year and never 
taste meat, eggs or fish. We have none 
of the luxuries of privacy, for we are 
never alone. Our personal privacy is 
confined to the limits of a small box 
in the scriptorium in which we keep a 
couple of notebooks, a library book, 
perhaps a letter or two that we have 
not yet worked up the courage to de- 
stroy. Then there are all the occa- 
sions when it seems that misunder- 
standings could be so well avoided by 
just one word—and we are restricted 
to those ambiguous manual signs which 
sometimes convey just the opposite to 
what we mean! 

Then there is the strict obedience 
which governs every instant of our 
day, and says where we must be at 
every moment, and dictates what we 
are to be doing. 

All these things can add up to a 
rather fearsome picture if they are 
seen from the outside looking in. But 
as a matter of fact, nothing is so false 
as the impression people get from 
perusing a list of monastic penances 
and mortifications without understand- 
ing anything of their true purpose. 

Every Cistercian mortification is like 
a cloud. From below it looks dark, 
and it casts a cold shadow on the men 
that live on the ground but to those 
that fly above it the cloud is a palace 
of light. The way to rise above the 
cloud, that is to transcend the mere 
pain or inconvenience of penance, is 
to live for the love of God alone and 
to seek nothing but what pleases Him. 
That is the only true motive that should 
bring a man to a Cistercian monastery, 
and if he clings to this one ideal he 
will know hardship indeed, but will 
never taste unhappiness. In _ fact, 
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hardship will contribute so powerfully 
to detach him from himself and unite 
him to God that it will itself seem to 
be his happiness. 

What joy there is in Cistercian soli- 
tude and silence! The monk lives far 
from the world of men with their angry 
disputes, their slandering hatred of 
one another, their countless divisions 
and sects and parties, all ready to fly 
at one another’s throats! Far off in the 
woods or mountains, the Cistercian 
hears nothing but the sweet voice of 
nature telling him about God—and no 
radio, no newspaper, no moving pic- 
ture comes to disturb his tranquillity 
with appeals to passion or greed or 
eee 

The silence of the monastery is not 
the ferocious taciturnity of men who 
are too disgruntled to have anything 
to say to one another: rather it is a 
medium, an atmosphere which tem- 
pers all with gentleness and love and 
which lifts friendship and _ brother- 
hood above the plane of words by 
leaving each soul in solitude while 
bodies are still in community. How 
quietly and peacefully the monks sit 
together each one absorbed in his own 
prayers or reading or writing or medi- 
tation! They do not speak or com- 
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municate with one another. They are 
absorbed in their interior occupations, 
and yet they are all together. They 
are in no way aloof from one another. 
There is no tension, no strain. They 
are together yet alone. But their very 
aloneness in community makes them 
more united because it is the source of 
their unity with God Who is Himself 
the bond between them all, and as 
soon as there is any reason for them 
to express their brotherly union in an 
outward way, how spontaneously they 
perform little acts of politeness, with 
what unaffected simplicity the young 
arise to give place to the elder monks 
and the elders, in turn, defer to the 
young ones! With what smiles of 
genuine and sincere kindness they 
help one another, perform little favors, 
serve one another, obey one another! 

This is the true spirit of Cistercian 
monasticism. 

And there is one final reason why it 
is a spirit of joy. That is because the 
Mother of this Spirit is the Mother of 
Christ in all souls, the Queen of 
Citeaux, causa nostrae laetitiae, the 
cause of our joy. 


—From Cistercian Contemplatives (Trappist, 
Ky.: Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani). 


HE seething, chaotic turmoil of today’s masses is a restless and un- 
conscious search for an authority which is absolute, an authority that 


is trustworthy. Each class looks within itself for the new messias. 


A man 


no longer looks up for confirmation of his hopes and fears, he looks to 
the man beside him, to the man who shares his burden. Estranged from 
the fatherhood of God, the masses are bound together by the mutual sym- 
pathy of orphans, and are struggling to organize themselves under their 
own leaders. In these new leaders, the masses are looking first of all for 
compassion. Compassion means to suffer with, to share the same trials, 
to eat at the same table, to live in the same neighborhood, to get the same 
pay-check, to move toward adjacent graves. Being one with the masses, 
the leaders must be different in this: they must bring their neighbors hope 
and direction and courage to work toward a new and better life in God. 


—Ep W111L0ck, in Integrity, March, 1948. 
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THE FRINGE OF SERVITUDE 


HuMaAN liberty is the background of 
peace. Stability whether of nations or 
smaller units is impossible without it, 
for deep down in the heart of every 
human being is the determination to 
be free, and if this determination is 
consistently thwarted, men will rise 
up and fight for the thing they prize 
even more dearly than life. 

Today a great part of the world has 
lost its liberty altogether. Over much 
of the rest there exist varying degrees 
of semi-freedom. It is rare to find a 
people that is in full possession of that 
most fundamental of human rights. 

If we compare the present time with 
other epochs of history we find that, 
though in the past infringements upon 
liberty were always present in a 
greater or less degree, today the threat 
of servitude is at once more universal 
and more highly organized. The rea- 
son for this change is that restrictive 


power is now almost entirely in the 
hands of Governments instead of being 
exercised by a class or a minority of 


prominent individuals. Government, 
which had its origin in the protection 
of the weak and in the administration 
of justice, has become the prime op- 
pressor of mankind. It is not that 
there were not tyrannies in the past, 
but rather that the whole concept of 
government has changed. Increase of 
population, the growing complication 
of life, the influence of world-wide 
wars, the facility and speed of mod- 
ern communications, have all played 
into the hands of men who see in po- 
litical authority the opportunity to es- 
tablish and magnify their own power. 
The hateful monster called Planning 
was spawned and has been growing at 
an alarming speed. For Planning is 
nothing but a euphemism for the cen- 
tralization of all responsibility and 
initiative in the hands of a ruling 
clique. In other words, loss of liberty 
for the ordinary citizen. 

There are several stages in this de- 
cline from liberty. We in England are 
still only on the fringe of servitude. 


We are yet very far from the iron 
tyranny of secret police and concen- 
tration camps for political recalci- 
trance. Our Press is not censored, nor 
have we yet admitted single-party gov- 
ernment, which is a necessary prelude 
to a complete loss of freedom. But the 
conditions of society under a capital- 
ist regime such as ours, and, still more, 
acclimatization to the necessary re- 
strictions of two world wars, have 
made us dangerously vulnerable to the 
attack of those who would transform 
us into slaves. 

The wage system with its corollary 
of a vast propertyless proletariat has 
dulled the sense of personal responsi- 
bility in the mass of our people. State 
direction of individuals during the war 
years has come to be taken as a nat- 
ural element in life now that the war 
is over, and men and women, so far 
from asserting their right to conduct 
their lives in accordance with their 
own inclinations, are unconsciously re- 
lapsing into a mood that combines 
slavish dependence upon outside as- 
sistance with superficial complaints 
about the “benefits” received. 

This is a very dangerous state of 
things, more dangerous in the long run 
even than the iron tyranny imposed 
upon countries like Poland. For tyr- 
anny breeds the determination to re- 
gain freedom, whereas passive accept- 
ance of State paternalism rots the soul 
and bolts the door to return to lib- 
CPU. 2 « 

The danger, then, in England is not 
so much the oppressive might of the 
State — though that increases in pro- 
portion as resistance to it weakens— 
but rather a widespread spirit of sub- 
missiveness to dictation and forgetful- 
ness of what it means to be really free. 
Such a spirit is a betrayal of the age- 
old tradition of this island. We have 
never hesitated to defend our liberty 
when it has been threatened from 
without, nor have we hitherto suc- 
cumbed to coercion within our coun- 
try. It was not a posse of politicians 
in Whitehall that sailed round the 
world, developed trade with far dis- 
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tant lands, or spread the English lan- 
guage overseas; it was the free men 
of a free country. It has not been the 
custom of Englishmen to wait upon a 
bureaucracy to learn what they are to 
do and where they are to go; nor do 
mass-employment, a craving for secu- 
rity at all costs, and meek reliance up- 
on the State as universal provider fit 
into the pattern of our traditions. 

To be free men must be masters of 
their lives. They must shoulder re- 
sponsibilities and accept risks. They 
must have the opportunity for private 
ownership, for voluntary association, 
for an outlet to their individual talents. 
Without these opportunities liberty is 
non-existent, and sooner or later sup- 
pression will be resolved in violence. 


—EprToriAL, in The Register (London), April, 
1948. 
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THE MAHATMA 


SINCE his tragic death at the hands 
of a misguided fellow Hindu, the Press 
and the leading public men in Britain 
and in the United States have had noth- 
ing but high praise for Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi— praise which 
showed the many-sidedness of his 
character and work. He has been 
hailed as one of the great figures of 
our age, aS a prince among men, as a 
great servant of humanity, as an apos- 
tle and martyr of peace and non-vio- 
lence, as an ascetic, prophet and saint. 
On the other hand it has also been 
said of him that he was the keenest of 
tacticians and a propagandist versed 
in all the arts of publicity, a perpetual 
enigma to both friends and critics. 

No doubt there were very diverse 
personal reactions among the various 
people who came into contact with this 
elusive personality; yet, getting down 
to the bed-rock, so to say, of his char- 
acter, one can confidently say that 
Gandhi had great gifts of heart and 
head. But I think it was his heart that 
was the dominant partner and showed 
the way. There was his profound re- 
ligious spirit, his moral and social 
idealism, his almost infinite capacity 
for selfless sacrifice, his tenacity of 
purpose, his sincerity and courage, his 
wonderful patience and affectionate- 
ness. It was the broad masses of the 
people living in the remote villages of 
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India who came nearest to taking the 
full measure of the man in their own 
simple and inarticulate way. To them 
he was the Mahatma—the great-souled 
man—and Bapu, their father; a man of 
high ideals who, they felt, loved them 
even to the point of being ready to 
sacrifice everything, even life itself, for 
their sake.... 

There is another side of Gandhi’s 
character which has been but briefly 
adverted to (if at all) in the many 
obituary notices and appreciations 
which have appeared in the press. 
His philosophy of life, in the religious 
and most other spheres, might rough- 
ly and conveniently have been summed 
up in the phrase “live and let live.” 
Tolerance towards all and toleration 
for all. If he loathed and threw the 
whole weight of his powerful influ- 
ence against oppression of any sort, 
against religious persecution and com- 
munal hatred and strife, he also set 
his face against religious proselytizing 
and Christian missionary work. 

This attitude may in part have been 
due to a consideration of the possible 
political effects of conversions, espe- 
cially if they were on a large scale. 
But what counted most with Gandhi, I 
think, was a conviction that the great 
religions of the World — Hinduism, 
Islam, Buddhism, Christianity—were 
all equally good and useful inasmuch 
as they answered to the particular 
needs and aspirations, culture and out- 
look, of the people among whom they 
had taken root and flourished. 

Gandhi had, it would seem, a high 
and sincere admiration for Christ and 
Christianity. But it should be noted 
that the Christianity he knew was 
Protestant Christianity. Christ was to 
him a paragon of men. The Bible, es- 
pecially the Gospels, was a favourite 
book of his. He counted many Protes- 
tants among his friends and religious 
disciples and social collaborators, and 
several Catholics among his political 
disciples. 

But in spite of all this it would have 
been impossible to break down his re- 
ligious prejudices and persuade him 
that Christianity, because it transcend- 
ed nationality, could find a natural 
home and a congenial environment in 
India. On the contrary, he would and 
did argue that Christianity belonged to 
the West and, for good or ill, had given 
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a definite outlook, character and stamp 
to the West. That outlook and char- 
acter did not, in his judgment, suit the 
mental background, tradition and 
genius of the East, or at any rate of 
India. 

Gandhi professed to be a searcher for 
truth, in particular religious truth, and 
no doubt this profession was sincere. 
But his approach and his method in 
this search was not intellectual, as one 
might have expected, but rather ex- 
perimental, even pragmatic. It was 
an approach of the heart rather than 
of the head. He could, and indeed 
did, show sweet reasonableness in his 
dealings with men; but somehow he 
fought shy of, and was inclined to mis- 
trust or discount, a rational religious 
argument. Rationality and religion 
were, to his way of thinking, strange 
bedfellows. The essence of religion, 
he would have argued, is humility— 
humble prayer to, and reliance on, 
God, and a humble love of one’s neigh- 
bour. An appeal to reason, he would 
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have said, leads to pride, self-reliance, 
self-assertiveness: the West takes its 
stand on Reason and the syllogism; the 
East chooses the way of faith, and of 
the still small voice of conscience... . 

Friends and critics have not been 
wanting who have thought that Gandhi 
was a dreamer and a visionary who 
belonged to, and desired, a past that 
will never return. Others of his 
friends and critics are of the opinion 
that he was a prophet a century ahead 
of his time. Be that as it may, it re- 
mains that Gandhi’s character was 
rich, noble and many-sided.... 

His life bears witness to the immense 
practical effectiveness of sheer moral 
and spiritual power. Today, men do 
not set great store by this power; but 
they will always do so in times of 
overwhelming crisis, when the spirit 
of man is seen as the only bulwark 
which stands between them and irre- 
trievable disaster. 


—Epwarp pe Cruz, in The Month (London), 
April, 1948. 
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A CORRRECTION 


I HAVE read with interest the articles in THe CatHoLic Wortp by Harriett 


Rex Smith and Maurice Loriaux in the May issue. 


But I wish to draw attention 


to the statement made by the former writer that the first Mass was said on 


Calvary. ° 


One of the greatest lights of the sixteenth century, St. Peter Canisius, Doctor 


of the Church, wrote: 


“Christ celebrated Mass Himself that He might declare Himself a priest 


according to the order of Melchisedech, yea, two Masses: for what else did He 
do at the Supper but say Mass, when He consecrated bread and wine, offered, 
received, and gave to others? And that Mass was long if we consider that He 
first rendered praise, that He gave thanks and blessed, that He preached to 
and instructed His own; afterwards He sang a hymn before He went forth to 
the Mount of Olives. Thus also at the present time, before we come to the prin- 
cipal work of the Mass, we recite prayers and praises, we read and chant pas- 
sages from the prophetic and apostolic writings, and in the end we give thanks. 

“The second Mass of Christ, still more perfect and more praiseworthy, was 
celebrated on the altar of the Cross.” 

Rev, M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
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Recent Events 


ADDRESS OF THE HoLy FATHER 


On June 2d, the Feast of St. Eugene, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. delivered 
an eloquent address to the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals who had gathered to 
offer him their good wishes on his 
name day. After thanking the Car- 
dinals for their loyalty and their 
prayers, His Holiness paid tribute to 
his Patron, St. Eugene, who occupied 
the Chair of Peter 654-657. Pope Pius 
quoted the words of the sacred liturgy 
which, in describing St. Eugene states: 
‘While he was Sovereign Pontiff, he 
feared nothing on earth.’ “ ‘Terrena 
non metuit—he feared nothing on 
earth’—there is the characteristic 
trait,” said the Holy Father, “which 
sums up the life and activity of all the 
great popes; there is the feature which 
the Church has seen fit to make the 
title of honor of all the popes who are 
saints.” His Holiness added that he, 
too, had made this the ideal toward 
which he strove to advance. He de- 
clared that in times like these, when 
“truth and error, faith in God and 
denial of God, the primacy of the 
spirit and the predominance of matter, 
human dignity and its abandonment, 
the order born of reason and the chaos 
following its misuse, confront each 
other everywhere over the face of the 
world in a decisive struggle, the mis- 
sion of the Church and of her visible 
Head cannot develop and mature with 
Heaven’s blessing, except beneath the 
motto ‘Terrena non metuit’.” 

The Holy Father called upon all who 
still treasure in the depths of their 
souls a spark of Christian spirit, to 
wake up now. This awakening, he 
said, may be painful, but it is a healthy 
awakening, and the attitudes, the reso- 
lutions and the acts which are its fruits 
are not confined to the sphere de- 
scribed as “purely religious.” On the 
contrary, Pope Pius asserted, “they are 
involved in every question where moral 
interests are at stake,” whether on the 
civic, national or international plane. 
He declared that these “form the solid 


front of the Christian conscience 
which is determined, at the proper 
time and place, to put a stop to the 
advancement of religious nihilism, to 
the violence of brute force, to the 
profanation of the person and dignity 
of man, to the assaults against society 
or society’s misdeeds.” The Supreme 
Pontiff voiced his gratitude to those 
all over the world who are “enrolled 
in the Army of Christ and sworn to 
battle for the coming of His Kingdom 
of Peace.” He added, “We are sure 
they will not feel offended if, to the 
expression of gratitude which rises 
from the depths of Our heart, We 
add a new and urgent ‘Vigilate’— 
Watch!” 

Pope Pius asserted that the winning 
of many wayward and embittered 
hearts “will depend essentially on the 
earnestness, loyalty, energy and fair- 
ness which all men of right principle 
will bring to the solution of the fun- 
damental problems growing out of the 
ruin and revolution of the war and 
its aftermath.” At the heart of these 
issues, he declared, lie “the just and 
necessary social reforms, and particu- 
larly the urgent need to provide the 
poorer classes with housing, bread and 
work.” These social reforms, he said, 
can be carried out “only on the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and in accord 
with its spirit.” Moreover, he added, 
“they demand from some the spirit of 
renunciation and sacrifice, from others 
the sense of responsibility and endur- 
ance, from everybody hard and strenu- 
ous work.” 

Among the political problems which 
must be solved, world peace, said the 
Holy Father, takes first piace. Refer- 
ring to the situation in Palestine, he 
asked: “How could the Christian world 
look on unconcernedly, or in fruitless 
indignation, as that sacred ground, 
which everyone approaches with rev- 
erence most profound, to kiss it with 
warmest affection, was being trampled 
by troops of war and bombed from the 
air? Allow the holy places to be com- 
pletely devastated?” exclaimed the 
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Pope, “Reduce the great Sepulcher of 
Christ to a mass of rubble? God grant 
that the danger of so terrible a scourge 
may be finally dispelled!” His Holi- 
ness declared that for three years the 
world has been languishing “under a 
strange uneasiness, and is wandering 
along divergent paths, faltering be- 
tween peace and war.” He went on to 
state that “farseeing and courageous 
men are searching unceasingly for new 
avenues that open the way to safety,” 
and added, “Hence, though not want- 
ing to involve the Church in the tangle 
of purely temporal interests, We 
deemed it opportune to appoint Our 
special representative to the ‘Congress 
of Europe’, recently held at The Hague, 
in order to show the solicitude and to 
offer the encouragement of this Apos- 
tolic See for the union of nations.” The 
Holy Father emphasized the duty of 
Catholics “to give a shining example of 
unity and cohesion without distinction 
of language, nationality, or race.” 

In conclusion, Pope Pius announced 
that in 1950 the twenty-fifth Holy Year 
in the history of the Church will be 
celebrated. “After the sad times that 
have just passed,” he prayed, “filled 
to the cup’s brim with sorrow and an- 
guish, may this Holy Year, by the 
Grace of the Most High, and through 
the intercession of the august Mother 
of God, of the Prince of the Apostles 
and of all the saints, be for the human 
family a harbinger of a new era of 
peace, prosperity and progress.” 


-— 
_ 





FATHER FLANAGAN OF Boys TowN 


WHILE on an inspection tour of Ger- 
man youth facilities, at the invitation 
of the United States Army, Msgr. Ed- 
ward J. Flanagan suffered a sudden 
heart attack in Berlin and died there 
in an Army Hospital, May 15th. He 
had made a similar tour last year in 
Japan, at the invitation of General Mac- 
Arthur. Father Flanagan’s great work 
for boys began in Omaha in 1917, with 
two starving newsboys and three other 
boys charged with delinquency. He 
gathered them into a house, won their 
confidence, taught them and re-estab- 
lished them in life. Others came and 
soon they moved out of the city and 
established Boys Town, Nebraska. 
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About 5,000 boys of different religions, 
nationalities and colors have gone 
through Boys Town in twenty-five 
years. There is now a 160-acre tract 
of land on which there are dormitories, 
business offices, grade and_ high 
schools, farm buildings and a chapel. 
The boys are governed by a mayor and 
six commissioners selected semi-an- 
nually from among themselves. 

Msgr. Flanagan, the inspiration and 
organizer of this great work, was born 
in Ireland in 1886, one of twelve chil- 
dren. He came to America in 1904 and 
studied for the priesthood, but his 
studies were interrupted by failing 
health. He was finally ordained ai 
Innsbruck, Austria, in 1912, for the 
Diocese of Omaha, Neb. Many honors 
came to him for his successful work 
with boys. He served for ten years as 
president of the Omaha Welfare Board 
and was elected Omaha’s “First Citi- 
zen” in 1930, by Post No. 1 of the 
American Legion, Omaha. In 1936, the 
Holy Father raised him to the rank of 
a Monsignor. Two motion pictures 
were made about his work, Boys Town 
and Men of Boys Town. 

When Father Flanagan, as he was 


universally called, died in Berlin, Kon- 
rad Cardinal Count von Preysing, 
Bishop of Berlin, offered Mass in the 
suburban town of Steglitz, assisted by 
three Army Chaplains. Lt. Col. Roman 


J. Nuwer, senior chaplain of the 
United States forces in Austria, 
preached the sermon. Father Flan- 
agan’s body was then flown to Frank- 
fort, transferred to a B-29 superfortress 
which took off for the United States via 
the Azores. As he lay in state at 
Boys Town for three days 25,000 per- 
sons came to pray and to say a last fare- 
well to this priest who, in the words of 
Father Nuwer, had “loved boys unto 
death.” The solemn funeral services 
were performed in the Dowd Memorial 
Chapel, May 21st, and Father Flanagan 
was buried in a vault at the rear of the 
chapel. It had been his wish to be 
buried there, where he could always 
be near the boys. The crypt was then 
sealed with a slab on which was en- 
graved in gold: “Father Flanagan, 
founder of Boys Town, lover of 
Christ and man, July 13, 1888-May 15, 
1948.” 

May the soul of this great and good 
priest rest in peace! 





RECENT EVENTS 


New BisHops IN UNITED STATES 


Ir was announced, late in May, that 
the Right Rev. James T. O’Dowd, super- 
intendent of Catholic schools in San 
Francisco, had been named Titular 
Bishop of Cea and Auxiliary to the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco. The Bishop-elect is a na- 
tive son of that city where he was born 
August 4, 1907. He was ordained by 
Archbishop Mitty, June 4, 1932, and 
took his doctorate in education at the 
Catholic University in 1935. He has 
been active in school work in San 
Francisco ever since. 

Early in June word came to the 
Apostolic Delegate that the Holy 
Father had chosen the Rev. Dr. Russell 
J. McVinney to be Bishop of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to succeed Bishop Francis 
P. Keough, who was elevated to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Baltimore. Dr. 
McVinney becomes the fifth bishop of 
Providence, a diocese which embraces 
the State of Rhode Island. The Bishop- 
elect was born in Warren, R. I., and 
after studying at St. Charles College, 
Baltimore, and in the seminaries of 
Montreal, Canada, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Louvain, Belgium, was ordained 
at Louvain on July 13, 1924. After 
some years in parochial work he held 
several offices in the diocesan curia be- 
fore going to the diocesan seminary. 

Ad Multos Annos to these two 
Bishops! 


<< 
<< 





PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Osservatore Romano announced on 
May 29th that two scientists in the 
United States were among those named 
to membership in the Pontifical Acad- 


emy of Sciences in Rome. They are 
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Dr. Edelbert Doisy of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Dr. Herbert Sidney Langfeld of 
Princeton, N. J. Dr. Doisy has been 
professor of biochemistry in the St. 
Louis University School of Medicine 
since 1923. He with Dr. Henrick Dam 
of Copenhagen shared the Nobel Prize 
in 1943 for research work on Vitamin 
K, a vital factor in blood clotting. Dr. 
Doisy, who is a native of Illinois, has 
been honored with degrees by numer- 
ous universities in this country and 
abroad. He taught in the Harvard 
Medical School for two years. During 
the First World War he served in the 
army. 

Dr. Herbert S. Langfeld was born in 
Philadelphia and studied at Haverford 
College in Pennsylvania before taking 
his doctorate at the University of Ber- 
lin in 1909. He taught at Harvard in 
various capacities till 1922. He has 
been professor and director of the 
psychological laboratory at Princeton 
University since 1924 and has been 
Stuart Professor of Psychology at that 
university since 1937. He was a re- 
search secretary for the Y. M. C. A. in 
France in 1918 and was joint editor of 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
(1943) and collaborated on Psychology 
for the Armed Forces (1945). 

Four others were named to the Pon- 
tifical Academy at the same time, two 
Europeans and two South Americans: 
Sir Edward Appleton, professor of 
physics at the University of London, 
England, and Nobel Prize winner; Dr. 
José Maria Albereda Herrera, profes- 
sor of geology, Madrid, Spain; Dr. Ed- 
uardo Cruz Coke, professor of chem- 
istry, Santiago, Chili; and Dr. Aloysia 
De Castro, professor of medicine, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLD congratulates 
these eminent scientists. 





New Books 


Civilization on Trial. By Arnold J. Toynbee.—Meditations for Everyman. 
Vol. Il. By Joseph McSorley.—The Rise of the Spanish American Empire. By 
Salvador de Madariaga.—Early Irish Literature. By Myles Dillon.—Heart in 
Pilgrimage. By Evelyn Eaton and Edward Roberts Moore.—A History of Bos- 
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Civilization on Trial. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

All those who are seriously interest- 
ed in Professor Toynbee’s Study of 
History will welcome his new book. 
Those of them who have tried to go 
through the 3,488 pages of the original 
six volumes, will be glad to have a 
helpful guide to a better understanding 
of the author’s leading ideas. And 
those who used the abridged edition 
in one volume will appreciate the 
vivid illustrations given in this collec- 
tion of essays, mostly based on lectures 
delivered in England and in this coun- 
try. 

There are thirteen of them, all bril- 
liant, suggestive, and provocative, 
though not all equally convincing. A 
reader who expects from a great his- 
torian some prophecies regarding the 
future, will be encouraged by a foot- 
note to the penetrating discussion of 
“the dwarfing of Europe,” where it is 
rightly pointed out that many of the 
possibilities indicated by Toynbee 
twenty years ago have become accom- 
plished facts. The reader will, there- 
fore, hopefully turn to the essay which 
furnished the title for the whole vol- 
ume and which considers the alterna- 
tives that may be lying in wait for 
mankind. But it is not explained why 
in case of a happy future the Chinese 
and the French Canadians should oc- 
cupy a special position in a unified 
world, nor how in case of a catastro- 
phe the-Negrito pygmies of Central 
Africa could salvage some fraction of 


our present heritage. And it is even 
bolder to prophecy that in case of a 
complete extermination of the human 
race, the higher winged insects—ants 
and bees—might reign on earth. 

Returning from these speculations 
to human history, we may be puzzled 
by the statement that Emperor Babur, 
the prince of Farghana who invaded 
India in the days of Columbus, was 
better placed than the Westerners for 
unifying the world. The general read- 
er may also wonder whether the com- 
parison between the American Civil 
War and the Bismarckian wars of the 
following years is fully justified. But 
what seems most questionable is the 
interpretation of “Russia’s Byzantine 
heritage,” not only because the author 
accepts the point of view of the Rus- 
sians that they have been the victims 
of aggression, and the Westerners the 
aggressors, more often than not; but 
chiefly because the Byzantine Empire 
can hardly be considered a totalitar- 
ian state in the modern sense. It is 
true that the origin of the Soviet 
regime must be traced back to Russia’s 
past, but with a clear distinction be- 
tween Kievan and Muscovite Russia 
and with an emphasis on Tartar rather 
than on Byzantine influence. 

It would, however, be very unfair 
to argue about details instead of stress- 
ing the fact that Toynbee’s new book is 
much more than a supplement to his 
six volumes already published: it gives 
us an idea of what we shall find in the 
following sections of his Study of His- 
tory where, according to the original 
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plan, he is going to speak on universal 
states and universal churches, on con- 
tacts between civilizations, and on the 
inspiration of historians. He has al- 
ready announced in a revealing pas- 
sage, insufficiently reproduced in the 
abridged text, that when turning to 
higher religions, the “intelligible field 
of study will be of an altogether higher 
order of magnitude than that of the 
single civilization. ... Possibly we shall 
find that our new field also extends 
into a different spiritual dimension.” 
What that means is well explained in 
the preface of the new book, where the 
author says that “no higher religion is 
intelligible in terms of this world only,” 
because its history “is one aspect of 
the life of the Kingdom of Heaven, of 
which this world is one province.” 
In the last two essays it is made 
quite clear that these noble words re- 
fer to Christianity. Speaking in excel- 
lent terms on the relations between 
Christianity and civilization, Toynbee 
shows a special interest in the tradi- 
tional Catholic form of the Church 
which, as he admits, “in the long his- 
torical view, is the form in which one 
has to look at her.” And even if we 
cannot always follow him, we must 
welcome, more than any other part 
of his outstanding work, his final 
theologia historici which in a truly 
Christian spirit analyzes “the meaning 
of history for the soul” and envisages 
a real spiritual progress through “a 
cumulative increase in the means of 
Grace at the disposal of each soul in 
this world.” Few historians have tried 
harder to “give significance to history” 
through such a deeply religious inter- 
pretation, and that will remain Toyn- 
bee’s greatest merit. O. HALECKI. 


Meditations for Everyman. Vol. II. By 
Joseph McSorley, of the Paulist Fa- 
thers. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.50. 

More than a few Catholics today find 
themselves buffeted, stifled, disheart- 
ened by chaotic floods of pagan 
thought that sweep down upon them 
almost without interruption. The 
laity, in particular, who lack the spe- 
cial graces that surround religious, 
have need of skillful assistance if they 
are to turn away from the ugly things 
that crowd in upon their conscious- 
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ness and lift up their minds to the 
radiant, satisfying goodness and glory 
of God. Readers will find precisely 
this sort of aid in Meditations for 
Everyman, the second volume of which 
has just come from the press. Pre- 
senting solid doctrine with simplicity 
and charm, it brings within the range 
of the average man illuminating and 
stimulating truths that may well trans- 
form a sluggish into a fervent spirit. 
Neophytes, who shrink from medita- 
tion with timidity if not alarm, will 
discover here something that over- 
comes reluctance. If willing to co- 
operate with the author’s sympathetic, 
practical suggestions, they will find 
prayer a daily joy. If they really ap- 
propriate the spiritual wisdom scat- 
tered through these pages, they will 
acquire something of the distinctive 
energy which characterizes souls nour- 
ished by our Lord’s own teaching; for 
each page of this book is made up of 
reflections on words that have been 
spoken by our Lord Himself. 

The author follows a definite plan, 
keeping in mind not only the liturgical 
seasons, but also the lessons of each 
Sunday’s Gospel, and assigning one 
page to each day of the year. It is 
quite feasible therefore, for the reader 
to begin at any date, and continue day 
by day, as far as Pentecost in the first 
volume and to Advent in the second. 

It seems quite certain that through 
the daily reading of this book more 
than one soul will acquire a new sense 
of the presence of God, and a new 
habit of intimate companionship with 
Him. The following quotation (taken 
from Thursday of Pentecost Week) 
illustrates the character and spirit of 
the whole: “Friendship is tested by 
the ability to work together—or even 
to travel together—in perfect har- 
mony.... It is of primary importance 
for us to understand that in the loving 
relationship established by the In- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, each one 
of us must ever and always follow 
gladly the least suggestion of the 
divine Friend within. . . . Now, with 
new understanding I reconsecrate my 
time, my strength, my life. Like our 
Lady, I will say ‘So be it.’ Like St. 
Paul, I will say ‘What wilt thou?’ Like 
Isaiah, I will say ‘Send me!’” 

CLAIRE ARMSTRONG. 
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The Rise of the Spanish American Em- 
pire. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
This is the first of two volumes, the 

second of which, not yet published in 

this country, deals with the fall of the 

Spanish American empire and is de- 

scribed as “an even more enthralling 

story” than the book now under re- 
view. Sefor de Madariaga has the 
distinction of being both a scholar of 
more than usual ability and a stylist 
who can make old epochs and long 
dead figures come alive. His treat- 
ment of the early days of Spain’s em- 
pire in the Western hemisphere is 
directed particularly to the English- 
speaking world where prejudice has 
combined with ignorance to spread 
an absurdly false idea of Spain and its 
people. Kingsley, author of Westward 

Ho!, may serve as typical of the pseudo- 

historians and unscrupulous writers of 

fiction who have poisoned the minds 
of generations. 

The author explains that his story 
of the rise and fall of the Spanish Em- 
pire in America came to be written as 
the indispensable background for the 
life of Simon Bolivar, and as the an- 
swer to the question: “What is it ex- 
actly Bolivar destroyed?” Making use 
of sources both English and Spanish, 
acknowledging his debt above all to 
the Bodleian Library, the London 
Library, the British Museum, and the 
Public Record Office, the author treats 
his subject in four sections, dealing 
first with the people, the culture, the 
civil and economic affairs of the Span- 
ish colonies, then with their historical 
evolution (a) in the Austrian period, 
(b) in the Bourbon period. Finally, 
he presents an estimate of the factors 
which brought Spain and her over- 
seas empire down to the level of a sec- 
ond rate power, through the inability 
of the Spanish character to meet the 
requirements of a new age. An anno- 
tated bibliography, and almost fifty 
pages of notes provide abundant mate- 
rial for students who wish to make 
further investigation or to write upon 
the numerous and vastly interesting 
topics that abound in these pages. 

This is a critical study, not superfi- 
cial, not apologetic, and written with 
the honesty and literary skill for 
which the author has a well merited 
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reputation. It is not strange that, in 
the words of a brilliant English critic, 
the book has been “deservedly ac- 
claimed by reviewers of every variety 
of opinion.” JosEPH McSorLeEy. 


Early Irish Literature. By Myles Dil- 
lon. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Perhaps only those who are already 
familiar with the background of this 
book are in a position to appreciate it 
as it deserves, but it is certain of a 
welcome not only among those who are 
thus qualified but among all who are 
interested in acquiring a knowledge of 
that background. Happily, their num- 
ber is steadily on the increase, for not 
only do many colleges and universities 
offer courses in Irish Literature, but 
numerous private groups and even in- 
dividuals are devoting themselves to 
study of the Gaelic language and the 
literature written in that tongue. 

As Professor Dillon points out, books 
on the subject are difficult to obtain, 
for either like O’Curry’s MSS Materials 
they are out of print or they are vir- 
tually inaccessible, whence any sort 
of serious study necessitates recourse 
to scattered and difficult sources. This 
is an obstacle which this book re- 
moves almost completely, for its com- 
piler has here assembled a wealth of 
material from both the mythological 
(Red Branch and Fenian) and Histori- 
cal Cycles. Although it is so vast in 
extent and so complex in character he 
has by some miracle of condensation 
compressed it within less than 200 
pages. 

Obviously it is a work of high schol- 
arship, of even greater distinction than 
the same author’s Cycles of the Kings 
of two years since. But after all he is 
one of the men best fitted for the task 
he has here so brilliantly performed. 
The son of the great John Dillon, for 
many years a leader in the Nationalist 
movement, Myles Dillon is himself an 
Irishman of distinction, professor of 
Gaelic Studies, presently at Edinburgh, 
but not long since at the University of 
Wisconsin where he initiated the de- 
partment of Irish Studies. 

The feat of condensation to which 
we have already referred is a point 
that cannot be over-emphasized, but 
Professor Dillon has accomplished 
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much more than that. For not only is 
each translation accompanied by a 
commentary on the literary back- 
ground of the Tale, but he has drawn 
on his great wealth of literary and lin- 
guistic learning to point out similari- 
ties in other literature. The chapter 
on “Irish Poetry” is in itself a master- 
piece, invaluable from both the his- 
torical and the technical standpoint. 
For a knowledge of Irish metrics is 
essential to any study of modern Irish 
poetry, if only to establish the extent 
to which it deserves to be called Irish, 
which much of it does not. 
BLANCHE Mary KELLY. 


Heart in Pilgrimage. By Evelyn Eaton 
and Edward Roberts Moore. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 

The ambit of the imagination in a 
historical novel is a large, bristling 
question. I suppose some critics may 
damn the authors of this dramatic 
novel about Mother Seton for their at- 
tempts to piece out the brevity of the 
historical records by means of plausi- 
ble imaginative constructions. Perhaps. 
I only know that this is a fascinating 
story. An irresistible urge kept me 
reading it till an ungodly hour of the 
morning. 

Monsignor Edward Roberts Moore, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Barclay 
St., N. Y., is co-author along with 
Evelyn Eaton, a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Boston. It was at 
St. Peter’s that Elizabeth Seton was re- 
ceived into the Church. Evelyn Eaton 
is a competent collaborator for Mon- 
signor Moore. A believer in the doc- 
trines originally held by Elizabeth 
Seton, she is able to give us a sympa- 
thetic understanding of Elizabeth’s 
interior attitudes while contemplating 
the Catholic Church from the outside. 

Elizabeth Seton’s life, from the time 
of her marriage in Trinity Church on 
January 25, 1794, until her death at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, on January 4, 
1821, was a saga of days packed full of 
high moments of happiness alternating 
with threats of imminent tragedy. 
Within the last year the market has 
been flooded with novels about valiant 
“scarlet” women, rough and adventur- 
ous. There was nothing hard about 
Elizabeth Seton. Witness her romantic 
and tender love for her husband, Will! 


And yet she waded unafraid into a 
thousand dangers: she stood, indom- 
itable, amid the incredible horrors of 
the lazaretto off Leghorn, and she faced 
head-on the squall of persecution at 
the time of her conversion. 

Withal, the authors of this novel por- 
tray her as a saint with a certain wist- 
ful untouchableness about her. Strong, 
warm, human, yes—but with the 
breath of the Spirit upon her. ‘Won- 
drous strange’ was the life of the 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Joseph and in spite of the whirl] 
of activity and adventure in which she 
lived, she is presented here in a mood 
of reverence. The authors seem to 
have been sensitively aware of her 
practice of the Presence of God, and 
they are uniquely successful in con- 
veying it in a certain dignity of style. 
The warm, mellow glow of a recollect- 
ed heart shines through narrative de- 
scription and dialogue. 

The amazing story of this great 
woman’s life has been told many times 
before but never so interestingly. We 
see new lights and shadows on the 
old portrait as we look at it from the 
angles suggested or imagined by the 
authors. Mother Seton comes alive and 
stirs our hearts with a quivering ad- 
miration for her character and with 
gratitude for the grace of God. 

JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


A History of Boston College. By David 
R. Dunigan, S.J., Ph.D. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $6.00. 
Father Dunigan’s History of Boston 

College offers a story of Catholic 

achievement that will inspire the non- 

educator quite as much as the school- 
man. Eighty-five years ago a little 
group of Jesuit priests, with no re- 
sources but their own heroic vision 
and the loyal assistance of the Catholic 
poor of Boston, founded a college with 
the purpose of raising up Catholic 
leaders in the city of Parkman, 

Lowell and Holmes. The early decades 

of their venture held a full measure of 

discouragements in the small begin- 
nings, the sparse student-rolls and the 

ever pressing debts. As time went on a 

small but fairly well established col- 

lege justified their hopes as its gradu- 
ates began to fill up the ranks of the 
clergy of the Boston Archdiocese, or 
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to gain important positions in the legal 
and medical professions of the Bay 
State. 

Almost fifty years passed when to 
the presidency of the college came its 
second founder, Rev. Thomas I. Gas- 
son, S.J. This dynamic priest, un- 
daunted by the lack of financial re- 
sources, planned a university that 
would re-create the great Catholic uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages. He moved 
the college to the suburbs and there 
began the first of the buildings of his 
future institution. Each structure was 
to be erected of stone in the English 
collegiate Gothic style, so that the stu- 
dents would be educated in the at- 
mosphere of the glorious medieval 
schools. The present five buildings, 
each a gem of Gothic architecture, in 
their beautiful setting constitute a 
most impressive campus. Today the 
students number over 6,000, pursuing 
courses in arts, science, law, business, 
social service, nursing, philosophy and 
theology in departments enjoying ex- 
cellent accreditation. 

Among the alumni of Boston College 
are numbered a cardinal, an arch- 
bishop, twelve bishops, a Lt. General 
of the U. S. Army, a Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, several thousand priests, sev- 
eral thousand educators including 
twenty-six college presidents, hundreds 
of doctors, lawyers and business men. 
Such is the flowering of courageous 
faith and loyal generosity. Surely in 
the three-hundred year history of the 
old city on Massachusetts Bay there is 
scarcely a greater achievement than 
the founding and development of Bos- 
ton College. Father Dunigan tells the 
story of this heroic struggle of poor 
priests and poor people for an ideal 
in a narrative that will thrill any Cath- 
olic reader. MarTIN P. HARNEY. 


Abinger Harvest. By E. M. Forster. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

The many admirers of E. M. Forster 
will be pleased to know that his col- 
lection of essays, out of print for sev- 
eral years, is again available. Written 
with consummate skill and covering a 
wide range of interests, this book is de- 
lightful, both in style and content. Mr. 
Forster has artistry, and a limpid clar- 
ity illumines each subject in turn. 
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Whether he is analyzing the English 
character, depicting the vagaries of 
life in India or interpreting Proust, his 
touch is keen and sure. 

With eighty selections, all stimula- 
ting and adroitly presented, it is diffi- 
cult to know which to choose for com- 
ment. Yet surely the report on the 
English character is outstanding. 
Starting with the premise that a Pub- 
lic School education suppresses any 
tendency toward feeling and regards 
emotion as bad form, Mr. Forster points 
up his statement with an amusing an- 
ecdote. Embarrassed when an Indian 
friend was plunged into despair at a 
brief parting, Mr. Forster kept trying 
to restore the norm. ‘Buck up,” he 
said. “Do buck up.” And he added 
that such excessive feeling was in- 
appropriate to the occasion. “In- 
appropriate!” The word roused the 
Indian to fury and he demanded: “Do 
you measure your emotions as if they 
were potatoes?” Mr. Forster did not 


like the simile of the potatoes, but after 
a moment’s reflection he said: “Yes, I 
do; and what’s more, I think I ought 
to.” 


Under that patina of self-sufficiency 


and reserve, the average Englishman 
has his complexities, Mr. Forster ex- 
plains. Like the sea viewed from a 
distance, level and of one color, the 
English character seems imperturbable 
and even. Yet as one comes close and 
peers into the depths, one sees the 
striated colors and the darting fish be- 
low. The colors may be said to rep- 
resent English romanticism and sen- 
sitivity; the fish are the emotions 
“which are always trying to get up to 
the surface but don’t quite know how.” 
Yet occasionally there flashes into 
sight a flying fish, a dazzling creature 
of light and air. That flying fish sym- 
bolizes English literature, Mr. Forster 
tells us. For it is the literature that 
unexpectedly proves the emotional 
content, the susceptibility to beauty in 
the English character. 

As an analogy, that is interesting, 
and in his studies of literary figures, 
Mr. Forster is particularly felicitous. 
Always he gives a newly revealing 
glimpse of a well-known personage, a 
probing analysis of insight and per- 
ception. 

DorotTHyY GRAHAM BENNETT. 
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The First Freedom. By Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J. New York: The Declan X. 
McMullen Co. $2.25. 

This is a book that needed to be writ- 
ten and also needed to have Father 
Parsons as its author. For people are 
much confused nowadays by a widely 
circulated but erroneous notion of the 
American tradition concerning rela- 
tionship of Church and State, and of 
the bearing of that tradition on cur- 
rent disputes in the field of religious 
education. In quiet, scholarly fashion, 
the author outlines the historical facts; 
makes plain that it was not religion 
but denominational favoritism which 
the Founding Fathers excluded from 
the Constitution; and proves conclu- 
sively that from the beginning we built 
our national foundations with the aid 
of religious schools. Quite another 
story and a wholly baseless interpreta- 
tion of the First Amendment has re- 
ceived wide publicity in recent days— 
even in the august opinions written by 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, even in the opinion 


which decided the Everson Case in 
favor of Catholic children desiring to 
use a Jersey school bus. Eminent jur- 


ists who enunciate the principle that 
the State may do nothing which will 
result in advantage to a religious 
school—as was pointed out in THE 
CATHOLIC WortLp in the review of V. 
T. Thayer’s book, Religion in Public 
Education, in May, 1947—commit 
themselves to a rather ridiculous posi- 
tion, which in the words of Father 
Parsons, would logically imply that 
parochial school children may be de- 
nied the benefits of “public sidewalks 
leading to a non-public school, the pub- 
lic playground located on_ public- 
school property, vaccination by a pub- 
lic-school doctor, the public sewer 
draining off waste from a parochial 
school, the public library as an ad- 
junct to parochial-school work, the 
public hospital’s services for injuries 
received on parochial-school prem- 
ises.” What the principle of separation 
of church and state really prohibits is 
of course the establishing of a state re- 
ligion, or the favoring of one religious 
body over another body religious or 
irreligious. 

Well documented, clearly written, 
the chapters of this persuasive book 
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deserve wide circulation. Some of 
them if put in pamphlet form, would 
have high value for any one called 
upon to take part in the current dis- 
cussions on the legal position of re- 
ligious schools—and that includes 
nearly everybody. 
JOSEPH McSORLEY. 


The Holy Lamb of Van Eyck. By Leo 
Van Puyvelde. Paris and Brussels: 
The Marion Press. New York: Con- 
tinental Book Center. $16.50. 

One of the greatest paintings in Eu- 
rope is The Holy Lamb, or, giving it its 
earlier title, The Triumph of the Lamb, 
by the brothers Van Eyck. Set up in 
1432 in the church of St. Bavon, Ghent, 
this celebrated polyptych has had an 
exciting history. Part of it was cap- 
tured during the French Revolution 
and returned after Waterloo. Part of 
it was sold in 1816 to dealers and even- 
tually went to the Berlin Museum, from 
which it was extricated by the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919. In World War 
II. the Holy Lamb had an eventful 
career from 1940 to 1945, when the 
Allied Armies returned it to St. Bavon’s 
from the Austrian salt mine at Alt 
Aussee whence it had been rescued by 
our Monuments and Fine Arts officers. 
Dr. Puyvelde, Director of the Belgian 
Museums, has written a fascinating 
and glowing account of the renowned 
altarpiece, fascinating because it is 
complete in concrete detail and glow- 
ing because as a Catholic the author 
feels that the polyptych is “of infinite 
importance to those who believe in 
God.” The interpretation of the cen- 
tral theme is that the Lamb is the 
glorification of Christ. Though the 
Lamb bleeds copiously with the blood 
of the Passion, He stands because He 
has eternal life. 

The author gives complete color 
notes and descriptions of each one of 
the two dozen individual paintings 
that comprise The Holy Lamb. This 
reviewer can only call Dr. Puyvelde’s 
analyses superb, a pleasure to read in 
Doris Wilton’s translation from the 
French. No less distinctive are the 
colored illustrations and those in col- 
lotype. 

In his description of the individual 
paintings, especially on the interior of 
this folding altarpiece, the author is 
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particularly instructive when it comes 
to deciphering Latin inscriptions with 
many letters missing or suggested 
under a vinculum. He is acute, too, in 
identifying the figures in the various 
groups of pilgrims, hermits, and 
knights coming to adore the Holy 
Lamb. 

He has, one feels, spent his best ef- 
forts on this book, for the Ghent altar- 
piece is not only a national heritage 
of Belgians but a spiritual heritage for 
Europeans. Unfortunately the left side 
panel of the Just Judges was sacrileg- 
iously stolen (an inside job, the story 
is) in 1934, but with that exception 
the original work is today intact. In 
speaking of the artistic value of The 
Holy Lamb, Dr. Puyvelde explains that 
it is preferably not realistic in the 
twentieth century manner of making 
photographic the most vulgar objects 
and ordinary ideas, but real in the 
sense of portraying, with detail always 
in character, the life of the soul. Then, 
in the matter of color the Van Eycks 
were epoch-making in this painting be- 
cause they rendered space by grada- 
tions of color, not, as the Italians did, 
by perspective and foreshortening. In 
regard to techniques the Van Eycks did 
not invent oil painting, but, as Dr. Puy- 
velde says, they, like the other Flemish 
primitives, painted on a coating of a 
thick layer of chalk mixed with glue 
and not, as the Italians did, on a coat- 
ing of plaster. He explains that the 
sun’s rays, hitting the thin layers of 
pigments penetrate to the chalk and 
are reflected by it. This is what gives 
to Flemish work the brilliant trans- 
parency and enameled appearance that 
we as a mechanical generation admire. 
But the author throughout this en- 
grossing book stresses the human and 
the spiritual more than the technical 
values. JAMES W. LANE. 


Twenty-five Years of Crusading. By 
Raymond Philip Witte, S.M., Ph.D. 
Des Moines: National Catholic Rural 


Life Conference. $3.00-$5.00. 

Eight of every ten American Cath- 
olics live in cities. This excessive ur- 
banization has long been recognized as 
a major threat to the continued 
strength of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Urban Catholics are not 
reproducing themselves, and, further- 
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more, as many authorities agree, city 
life tends to a decadence of faith and 
religious practice. Hence the impor- 
tance of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference whose history is re- 
corded here. 

The Conference was organized at St. 
Louis in 1923, not only to arouse the 
clergy and laity to the importance of 
rural America to the future of the 
Church, but to the special needs of 
rural Catholics. It has a fourfold aim: 
to care for the underprivileged Cath- 
olics living on the land; to keep on 
the land the desirable Catholics now 
there; to increase their numbers; and 
to convert rural non-Catholics. 

When European immigration began 
to reach flood proportions in the 1880’s, 
circumstances forced the Church to 
adopt a policy of encouraging new- 
comers to remain in the cities where 
their religious needs could be more 
adequately met. Only a few voices 
were heard warning that this policy 
meant sacrificing ultimate good for 
present convenience. One of these 
“criers in the wilderness” was a Min- 
nesota priest, Father Edwin Vincent 
O’Hara, now the Bishop of Kansas 
City, and the acknowledged founder 
of the NCRLC. In 1919, he sent a ques- 
tionnaire to a thousand rural pastors 
and on the basis of replies prepared a 
report on rural needs which was to be- 
come the basis of the Conference. 

At first the Conference was hardly 
more than an annual national forum of 
Catholic leaders meeting to discuss 
rural problems, but gradually it devel- 
oped into a far-flung organization en- 
gaged in a wide variety of undertak- 
ings; widespread propaganda, the pub- 
lication of important works on rural 
sociology, religious vocation and cor- 
respondence schools, farmers’ retreats, 
and rural life institutes. 

Dr. Witte’s book is replete with the 
names of well-known prelates, priests 
and laymen who have played signifi- 
cant roles in the Catholic rural life 
movement. It is a timely and signifi- 
cant study of a highly vital Catholic 
work in America. Compiled with the 
co-operation and assistance of many 
Conference leaders, it deserves a place 
in every Catholic library. Readers new 
to the Catholic rural movement should 
be especially interested in the appen- 
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dix which discusses the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas regarding rural life. 
The book contains a preface by Arch- 
bishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. 
Tuomas F. DoyYLe. 


The End. By Hugh Venning. Buffalo: 
Desmond & Stapleton. $3.00. 
According to the author, Hugh Ven- 

ning, this book is not a prophecy but 

a projection into the year 2045. The 

mise en scéne is London and the 

events take place in three days of 

July’s “blue and gold weather.” The 

end referred to in the title is the end 

of the world and since the world 
strangely enough did not begin in Eng- 
land, it is only right and just, meet 
and salutary that the tight little island, 
not Josaphat, should be chosen by an 

Englishman as the locale for the grand 

finale. 

Possibly the reader may wonder why 
an author should select an apocalyptic 
subject for his first book. But after a 
few chapters a vision of Mr. Venning’s 
library appears; rows of dog-eared 
Wells, Benson, Cronin, C. S. Lewis, 
Marshall, Aldous Huxley and thread- 
bare, a New Testament. Obviously, he 
is trying to create a Brave New World- 
About-To-Succumb. Like Mr. Huxley’s, 
it is a world of pseudo-scientific ex- 
periments for the improvement of the 
human race (incidentally very funny) 
dominated by the force of Evil, Mr. 
666, and struggling toward the prin- 
ciple of Good, Mr. Emmanuel. 

Mr. Emmanuel comes to London 
from Palestine with a group of dis- 
ciples. He preaches the Gospel of 
Christ, alfresco, or under whatever 
shelter he can find. (Under the NEW- 
OLDE ORDER, Christ and His cross 
had become as fabulous as the Druid 
and his oak). Owing to Mr. Emman- 
uel’s migratory and “sur la branche” 
habits of living, he comes in contact 
with every segment of London society, 
which allows the author full scope 
for describing the chromatic impact of 
his doctrine. 

British inconsistencies as to Liberty 
for the Individual, Consecration to 
Tradition, Colonial Attitudes are treat- 
ed with delicious irony. Mr. Venning 
proves his loyalty to his own people 
by showing that, innately, they are 


seekers after Truth and Beauty which, 
before the End, they discover in the 
tenets of Christianity. 

Though Mr. Venning is no Huxley or 
Lewis, this first book suggests that he 
belongs to the group of crusaders who 
are trying to elucidate the meaning of 
the Good Life. He makes goodness the 
fulcrum on which are delicately bal- 
anced a concept of religion and a sense 
of humor, no incongruity, since it is 
known to exist pre-eminently in the 
rank and file of the Catholic Church. 

MARGUERITE PACE CoRCORAN. 


The Iron Curtain. By Igor Gouzenko. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
In June, 1946, the Canadian govern- 

ment published The Report of the 
Royal Commission on the alleged be- 
trayal of confidential information to 
agents of a foreign power. As a re- 
sult eleven persons were convicted by 
the courts. Foremost among govern- 
ment witnesses was Igor Gouzenko, 
who came to Canada from Moscow in 
1943, and for two years functioned as 
cipher clerk in the Soviet embassy at 
Ottawa. To Gouzenko, two Canadian 
justices paid tribute as a man who 
had rendered a great public service 
to the Canadian people. His volume 
narrates the intensely interesting story 
of a convert from Communism, who 
has contributed more than any other 
single individual to the exposure of 
the amazing Soviet Spy System. It is 
his story that provided the substance 
of the film to which the futile protests 
of Communists have drawn such wide 
attention. 

The highly detailed pictures dis- 
played in these pages will startle even 
the hard-boiled, weather-beaten read- 
er. For the intelligence system set up 
in Moscow in March, 1943, to replace 
the supposedly dissolved Comintern, 
was developed into a world-wide or- 
ganization with no counterpart in hu- 
man history. At the headquarters 
approximately 5,000 people are em- 
ployed; and here experts, trained in 
every type of technical and scientific 
school, study the material sent in by 
uncounted secret agents scattered all 
over the world. The author notes that 
their persistence and patience seldom 
fail to get the information they go 
after, “a point which should be borne 
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in mind by nations who believe their 
secrets are burglar proof.” “The mass 
production espionage system of the 
Soviet intelligence seldom fails to pay 
off when something is wanted urgent- 
ly. For that reason, I doubt very much 
that any aspect of atomic bomb pro- 
duction or behavior is unknown to the 
Soviet at present. If there are any 
blank spots, it is certain that dogged 
digging is now proceeding, not only in 
the United States, but in all other na- 
tions which might have a drib or a 
drab of helpful data.” 

Outstanding in this account is the 
astonishingly complete ignorance 
about the outside world which pre- 
vails inside the Iron Curtain, and 
which the author of course, shared 
until he came into contact with the 
West. Outstanding, too, and always 
shocking—even though heard before— 
is the account of the prevalent brutal- 
ity to which the unhappy victims be- 
come so accustomed that to witness, 
and even to participate in, deeds of 
inhuman cruelty become a sort of sec- 
ond nature. Deeply impressive is the 
evidence here revealed that Russians 
look upon the gullibility of the democ- 
racies as literally inexhaustible. And 
we surely have been gullible. Among 
the questions that we Americans no 
longer ask ourselves are these: Could 
an important document disappear sud- 
denly from the President’s desk in the 
White House? Could the American 
Navy, lying at anchor in one of our 
great harbors, be practically destroyed 
in a few hours? Could the United 
States, at the peak of her power, with 
the strongest navy and the greatest air 
force in the world, be persuaded to 
demobilize, dismantle, and disarm, to 
a point where she would be helpless to 
defend herself against invasion by a 
powerful foe? In these present days 
of June, 1948, the newspapers are re- 
porting the appropriation of thou- 
sands of millions of dollars for our 
armed forces; but thinking men know 
that, as a bulwark of liberty, not all the 
wealth in the world can substitute for 
vigilance. JOSEPH McSor.Ley. 


Hugh Dormer’s Diaries. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. $2.50. 
“Those who fall in battle and are 

thereby privileged with the oppor- 
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tunity to make that supreme act of self- 
sacrifice, are the truly fortunate and 
those who return to the humdrum 
world have the hardest part to bear.” 
Hugh Dormer wrote these lines short- 
ly before his death in battle. If he had 
not died, but had continued his career, 
scarcely begun, the word humdrum 
could never have been applied to what 
he would have done with his life, for, 
meager as his writing is, it proves that 
a certain ecstasy at the core of his be- 
ing would have translated the hum- 
drum into the heroic. 

The Diaries cover a period of a 
little over a year. They describe his 
parachutist mission over France to de- 
stroy German operated oil mines, his 
subsequent escape through France and 
Spain, his return home to England and 
final rejoining of the Irish Guards. The 
writing is done with the nervousness 
and rush of youth under strain, making 
the result of uneven literary value but 
detracting nothing from the human in- 
terest. In fact, the part describing his 
escape on foot through France pursued 
by bloodhounds and German Gestapo 
and the desperate march over the 
Pyrenees to Gibraltar, equals in breath- 
less interest and suspense one of Stein- 
beck’s small masterpieces, The Flight. 

One lays aside these few slight pages 
of Hugh Dormer’s Diary with a definite 
regret that not only has good literature 
lost a possible exponent, but most of 
all, that a good young man, by the fool- 
ish incident of war, has been removed 
from a world where goodness, in spite 
of the Communion of Saints, is still at 
a fair premium. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


President Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War 1941. A Study in Appear- 
rances and Realities. By Charles A. 
Beard. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $5.00. 

This is a book that merits close read- 
ing by an American capable of thinking 
seriously and honestly about the future 
of the Republic. It is a nice question 
whether its greatest value will be con- 
temporary or as a source book for 
future historians. Unfortunately its 
immediate usefulness could be some- 
what vitiated by futile emotional de- 
bate. However, if it is widely read in a 
thoughtful way it should stimulate the 
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complacent citizen to inquire into the 
changing foreign policies of his coun- 
try, which are no less important than 
domestic issues—a fact not too gener- 
ally recognized by those who run and 
read and fight America’s expanding 
wars. 

There are 569 carefully documented 
pages dealing with the activities of a 
war time President who reveled in 
breaking precedents. It begins with the 
“your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars” speeches of the 
shadow-boxing 1940 election campaign, 
and proceeds meticulously to the un- 
expected (geographically speaking) 
denouement at Pearl Harbor in Decem- 
ber, 1941. The stories of “lend-lease,” 
the Atlantic patrols, power politics in 
the Pacific, the “official war thesis” and 
the challenges which threatened it but 
could not prevail, are carefully related 
and substantiated by the testimony of 
persons high in the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. This word painting is done 
on a large canvas with careful meticu- 
lous strokes. It contains neither smear 
nor blur. Its excited critics do not ap- 
pear to approve either the subject or 


the craftsmanship. 

The sources from which America’s 
most distinguished historian gathers 
his material are authoritative and fair- 


ly chosen. They are as American as 
Thanksgiving turkey or refrigerators. 
The author goes to the Congressional 
Record for much information, and 
those who condemn him most intem- 
perately do not seem to share what 
they sneeringly refer to as “Dr. Beard’s 
mystic faith in the infinite wisdom of 
Congress.” He also draws heavily up- 
on the voluminous report of the Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Investi- 
gation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. In 
addition, The New York Times fur- 
nished much valuable contemporane- 
ous information. Such books as John- 
son’s “The Battle Against Isolation, and 
Funk’s Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy 
1933-41 are fruitful sources. Unfortu- 
nately the State Department did not see 
fit to let the author peruse any of the 
1700 private communications between 
the British Prime Minister and the 
President which Mr. Churchill claims 
were exchanged. 

The last few pages are written in the 
form of an Epilogue in which Dr. 
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Beard discusses certain important con- 
stitutional aspects of President Roose- 
velt’s precedent-shattering handling of 
foreign affairs. Whether this is appro- 
priate in a historical research of this 
sort is debatable, and vigorously de- 
nounced by some critics. In view of the 
fact that Dr. Beard has long been rec- 
ognized as an authority on the Amer- 
ican form of constitutional govern- 
ment, it does not appear to this re- 
viewer to be out of place that he should 
add his personal views on the probable 
consequences of the historical facts he 
relates with such precision and effec- 
tiveness. It is noteworthy, however, 
that some of those who object most 
strenuously to Dr. Beard’s Epilogue 
fail to mention that his digression re- 
volves around an important constitu- 
tional question. Perhaps they resent 
the fact that Dr. Beard has already an- 
ticipated their anguished cries when 
he refers directly (p. 591) to those who 
believe “that unlimited striking power 
in the Executive is necessary to sur- 
vive in an age of ‘power politics’.” Dr. 
Beard puts it this way: “Few of these, 
it is true, venture to say openly that 
the Constitution is obsolete, and that 
such a concentration of power should 
be, in fact, substituted for the system 
of limited government fortified by 
checks and balances.” Even our most 
advanced thinkers find it difficult to go 
on record against the Constitution. 
They prefer the more oblique ap- 
proach. 

The significance and importance of 
this book is attested by the near hys- 
terical or else condescending attitude 
of dissenting critics. Two such re- 
viewers—one in a Catholic “liberal” 
weekly, the other in the Book of the 
Month Club News — offer interesting 
exhibits. It is significant that the one 
stoops to such pointless personalities 
as the following. “Dr. Beard ignores 
the fact that those who upheld in Con- 
gress the isolationist position ... were 
the most undistinguished of politi- 
cians....” “Beard, always an isola- 
tionist and anti-Roosevelt, though he 
makes no mention of his record in 
those respects....” It would seem 
that the incessant drum fire of Beard’s 
well trained historical batteries has 
affected the nerves and dulled the sen- 
sibilities of the mercenaries as well as 
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the enthusiastic volunteers of the “lib- 
eral” weeklies. For example, the con- 
descending critic of the moderately in- 
tellectual Book of the Month Club or- 
gan concludes that the “beautifully 
lucid” style of the author is mere 
“sophistry,” and then characteristical- 
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ly fails to give a single instance to sub- 
stantiate his charge. 

To the discerning, the best testi- 
mony that this book is a powerful and | 
damaging revelation is found in the 
rabid or cavalier attitudes of its more 
hostile critics. FrANK C. Bropny. 





PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The Ques- 
tions People Ask about Their Children 
with Answers (25 cents each), How 
Our Lady May Have Looked, Love’s 
All That Matters, “Life” and “Look” 
Show Us Communism, by Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J.; What You Ought to Know 
Before Marriage, by Godfrey Poage, 
C.P. (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 
10 cents). Psalm Pamphlet, Series 
Number Two and Three (St. Meinrad, 
Ind.: The Grail. 10 cents each). A 
Catholic Looks at Rosicrucianism, by 
Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., Ph.D. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press). The Nuptial Mass, compiled 
by N. Cronin Cassidy; Family Rights, 
by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
Ph.D.; Rights and Duties—Their Foun- 
dation, by Rev. John A. Driscoll, O.P., 


S.T.Lr., Ph.D. (New York: The Paulist 
Press. 10 cents each). Missions Are 
People, by Rev. John McCarthy, 
M.S.SS.T. (Silver Springs, Md.: Mis- 
sionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity). Why You Should Be a Catho- 
lic, I Must Obey the Church!, by Rev. 
L. Rumble, M.S.C., S.T.D.; Why a Re- 
ligious Brother, by Rev. M. D. Forrest, 
M.S.C.; Our Lady of Fatima, four Radio 
Talks by Rev. Joseph F. Gough (15 
cents each); What You Should Know 
About Baptizing Infants (5 cents); The 
Marriage Service and Nuptial Mass; A 
Chart of the Government of the Catho- 
lic Church (St. Paul: Radio Replies 
Press). Whose Friends Are They— 
America’s or Russia’s?, by F. A. Fink 
(Huntington, Ind.: Sunday Visitor 
Press). 


Our Contributors 


Last November SARAH WINGATE TAY- 
tor (“The Retreat from Materialism”) 
returned to our pages after an absence 
of some fifteen years. Following her 
graduation from Smith College with 
many scholastic honors, Miss Taylor 
spent a year in graduate work at Lon- 
don University, and another at the 
Sorbonne, and after about ten years 
in journalism, became assistant pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Domini- 
can College, San Rafael, Calif. She 
contributes prose and poetry to many 
periodicals, Catholic and secular, and 
is a Fellow of the American Council 
on Education. 


ALAN DEVOE calls his “Evening Pas- 
ture” “a rather odd little paper, re- 
counting a recent happening, trivial in 
itself, which nevertheless was to me 
peculiarly moving.” And, as he tells 


it, so it will be to all who have the 
eyes to see. He has given us a little 
gem, proof of the compensations of 
the naturalist who lives close to the 
earth. Mr. Devoe has been since 1937 
author of the “Down to Earth” depart- 
ment of the American Mercury. 


In August, 1946, John Gilmour, D. és 
Lettres (“Spain’s Role in European 
Recovery”), just returned from a trip 
to Spain, wrote for us on “The Spanish 
Dilemma.” Having recently come back 
from another visit to that country—he 
has relations living in Seville —he 
brings us up to date on Spain’s posi- 
tion today. Mr. Gilmour is a Canadian, 
who, educated in France, taught at the 
Ecole des Langues Vivantes in Paris 
and spent five years as a Public Rela- 
tions Officer with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force overseas. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


THE versatile COMMANDER ARTHUR 
STANLEY RiaGs, who writes with au- 
thority on so many subjects, again 
proves his competence in fiction with 
“The Seeker.” A technical article on 
the Panama Canal which the Com- 
mander wrote—supplementing the 
much quoted “Panama Futility” which 
appeared in our pages—has been re- 
published in full in the Congressional 
Record, giving it official documentary 
standing. He is at work betimes on 
the third volume of his trilogy of 
Titian, Velasquez and El Greco. 


LIAM Bropuy, whose first article in 
our July, 1940, issue was on G.BS., 
has quite a different subject in “The 
Sachem of Romanticism,’ Chateau- 
briand. Mr. Brophy, a Dubliner by 
birth, was educated at the famous 
O’Connell Schools, took a degree in 
Philosophy at Louvain University, and 
and then entered journalism in Fleet 
Street, London. A fluent speaker of 
French, German and Italian, he has 
published many verse _ translations 
from these languages. He is a con- 
tributor to numerous magazines here 
and in Canada. 


ONE could hardly 
cicerone on “A North Carolina Pil- 
grimage” than Datsy H. MOoseE.ey, 
whose Catholic, artistic and historical 
instincts are so finely developed. Our 
readers have made other delightful 
pilgrimages with her through the years 
since she first wrote for us in 1922. 
Miss Moseley lives in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
contributes to various magazines and is 
the author of several books, amongst 
them Sunshine and Saints. 


have a better 


Ir anyone should know “What Are 


Saints?” Writ~t1am THoMAS WALSH, 
who has delved so deeply into the 
lives of many of them, should. We 
were happy to hear that his Our Lady 
of Fatima has gone into many print- 
ings, and is to be translated into Por- 
tuguese and Hungarian, and _ into 
Spanish by the publishers who brought 
out translations of his Philip II., St. 
Teresa of Avila, and Characters of the 
Inquisition. Mr. Walsh is now devot- 
ing his entire time to writing, and has 
a book on St. Peter the Apostle sched- 
uled for September publication. 
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From MARGARET R. GRENNAN, M.A., 
Pu.D., comes a welcome discussion of 
“The Lewis Trilogy: A Scholar’s Holi- 
day.” Dr. Grennan is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Hunter College, 
probably the youngest that Hunter has 
ever had, “a brilliant teacher, a great 
influence for good, and a fervent Cath- 
olic,” says one of her own professors, 
who should know. Her dissertation, 
William Morris, Medievalist and Revo- 
lutionary, found a ready sale in this 
country, and, if anything, a better sale 
in Britain. 


WHILE we know SISTER MIRIAM GAL- 
LAGHER, R.S.M., better as a poet than as 
a writer of prose, she has a certain pre- 
eminence in the latter field, too, as 
“On Eating” would seem to prove. It 
is the fourth of a series of articles on 
the capitals sins, three of which have 
already appeared in the Ave Maria. 
When completed, Sister hopes to make 
a small book of them. 


History repeating itself is evident in 
“Some Admired Sparta,” by Dr. HEr- 
BERT EDWARD MIEROW, whose pen keeps 
busy during his absence from the edu- 
cational world due to ill health. He 
and his brother, Charles C., continue 
to make our readers at home with the 
classics. Another of Dr. Herbert’s 
dramatic poems, “Alexander the 
Great,” has recently been accepted by 
Poet Lore for publication. 


WE are completely with Mary E. 
Gross in the underlying idea of her 
“Let Amateurs Beware.” Our readers 
may remember her initial contribu- 
tion, “Read My Palm, Please!” in our 
August, 1945, number. By profession 
an economist, specializing in agricul- 
tural commodities in international 
trade, she is a person of many inter- 
ests which she has pursued zestfully 
here and abroad. 


Poets: The hitherto anonymous 
Maryknoll Sister who since 1944 has 
given us three poems, one lovelier than 
the other, now reveals herself as Sis- 
TER MARY DE SALES MULLEN (“Hooded 
Falcons”), stationed at Bethany Con- 
vent, Maryknoll, N. Y. Her first poem, 
“Who, for Us, Came Down,” was re- 
printed in the Herald Tribune. INEz 
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CLaRK THORSON’s “Since Genesis” 
comes from Denver, where its author, 
a housewife, writes poetry for the love 
of it, and with considerable success in 
the pages of more than sixty periodi- 
cals. ARTHUR WALLACE PrEacn, lover 
of his Vermont hills, sees in “Country 
Lane” what only the true seer who is 
the poet, sees. Following her hus- 
band’s article comes FLora Jupp (Mrs. 
HERBERT EpwArRD) MIEROW’s inspiring 
poem “Broken Wings,” written when 
she was incurably ill with a malady to 
which she succumbed a year ago. A 
graduate of Syracuse University, Mrs. 
Mierow was a brilliant mathematician, 
and one time director of the Studio 
Club in New York. Through the 
months of her illness, with indomita- 
ble courage, she devoted herself to the 
study of art and of ornithology, and 
some of her work in the latter field is 
now to be found in Bird Lore, etc. 


* * * 


Miss JANICE HALL QUILLIGAN’S arti- 
cle “I Am a Communist” in our May 
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number seems to have been the occa- 
sion of incredible misunderstanding. 
Her use of the first person singular 
was obviously a literary device. The 
author thought it unnecessary to add 
any note of explanation, and the editor 
would have considered any such note 
an affront to the intelligence of our 
readers. Josh Billings used to append 
a note to some of his pieces, “the above 
is writ sarcastic,” and the English 
comic paper Punch sometimes adds a 
parenthetical expanation of its jokes; 
but we had thought no such prop to 
feeble intellects necessary in THE 
CaTHOLIC WoriD. Yet Miss Quilligan 
received letters upbraiding or pitying 
or condemning her for her Commu- 
nism! Must we henceforth take some 
such precaution as that of the profes- 
sore who used to stop in the course of 
a lecture and say to the class, “I will 
now make a joke?” Of course we shall 
not. We have evidence enough that all 
but a minute proportion of our read- 
ers properly appreciated the effective- 
ness of Miss Quilligan’s method of at- 
tacking Communism. 
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